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The Harvest and “ The Builder.” 
GLORIOUS 


the latter part 

of August, to 

raise the spi- 

rita of farmers, 

and to cheapen 

the loaf for the 

poor man. It 

was time. The 

prospect of the harvest, till the occurrence of the 

recent welcome change of temperature, was far 

from cheering. It seemed as if what has been 

sarcastically termed our English summer, “ three 

hot days and a thunder storm,” had come and 

gone; and that our hopes of plenty, or even of 
the avoidance of dearth, for the next twelve 

months, had gone with it. The price of corn 

was creeping up. The price of bread, ever ready 

to rise with the slightest upward movement of 
the corn market, although by no means dis- 
tinguished by a corresponding “alacrity in 

sinking,” responded to the threat. The long| 
succession of cold, sunless, ungenial days that 
frowned upon the corn plant, while the process | 
of fertilisation of the seed was taking place, was | 
thought to have so seriously affected the crop, | 
both in quantity and in quality, that a very low 

average would be the consequence. 

The result of the occurrence of a few days of 
not only seasonable, but really hot, weather, at 
the very crisis of the harvest, has been signally 
instructive. The effect is the more striking from 
the fact that the change occurred too late to have 
any appreciable influence on the swelling and 
increase of the grain. The sole effect has been 
to render the harvesting more commodious, and 
to present both grain and straw to the hands of 
the ingatherer in the very best possible condi- 
tion for ingathering and for storing. In a word, 








the sun having failed to show much of his accus- 
tomed benevolence in the raising of the corn- | 
plant, has come late to the rescue, as if with the | 
express intention of showing how important is 
that particular part of his annual service which, 
and which alone, can be, to a very considerable 
extent, performed, in default of his smiles, by 
artificial means. The great Light having long 
turned his back upon the cultivator, has returned 
only in time to show the reaper how much 
depends on the one condition of dry harvesting. 

We trust that the attention to this important 
subject which the Builder has to no small extent 
awakened throughout the country, will not be 
distracted by this timely benevolence of Nature. 
We rejoice to see that the question appears to 
have taken considerable hold of the public mind. 
Those veteran pioneers of agricultural reform, 
Mr. Mechi and Mr. Smith, continue their appeals, 
powerful in the logic of common sense, to their 
logs enlightened and less economic brethren. 
They appeal to that sense which is rarely unim- 
pressible, among Englishmen any more than 
among foreigners, the sense of fulness or empti- 
ness of purse. They show how cheaply they 
can carry on cultivation, when the soil has once 
been thoroughly cleared of the most obnoxious 
and persistent weeds. One of these bene- 
factors of his country, on a recent visit of a 
curious party to his model farm, offered to give 
a sovereign for every piece of couch grass that 
any of his visitors could find growing on his 





land! The area to which steam culture is applied 


is annually increasing. During the present year 
one of the simplest and most useful mechanical 
aids to the farmer, the elevator, has been merrily 
at work, driven by horse power where steam 
was not at command. The unusually heavy 
supply of straw, which marks the present season, 
has rendered this method of superseding the 
most fatiguing part of the labour of the farm, 
namely, the pitching up of trusses, especially 
valuable. 

We should not be remiss in gaining the full 
benefit of the lesson that a season so unusual 
as that of the present year is calculated to 
impart. The very irregularity of our climate 
has prevented us, in great measure, from taking 
steps to guard against the preventible evil 
results of bad seasons. If a farmer, for instance, 
had just laid out a considerable sum in buying 
machinery, he would think that the sun in Leo, 
in the year 1869, had been laughing him to 
scorn. When a danger can be certainly foreseen, 
it is the more likely to be prevented. If drought 
be a certain accompaniment of a known de- 
clination of the sun in a given country, the 
cultivator of the ground becomes aware that 
hig sole chance of a crop depends on irrigation, 
and irrigates accordingly. The difference, in 
such a year as 1868, between an irrigated and a 
non-irrigated meadow, was simply that between 





crop and no crop. In the South of Europe, in 
Egypt, in many sub-tropical regions, this is | 
always palpably and admittedly the case. There- 
fore, in these regions, from the earliest times, 
the well, the bucket, the scoop, the water-wheel, | 
have been employed to feed the constant silver 
lines of beneficent moisture which alone convert 
a desert into a garden. But the farmer who, | 
when in extremis for the supply of food to his | 
stock, at the close of thesummer of 1868, might | 
have been led to say, “I really must see how | 
best to utilize that large supply of water which | 
I have hitherto allowed to be wasted, or worse,” | 
would have been more persevering and more re- | 
solate than most men, if he bad carried out his | 
wise projects in face of the heavy swathe of 1869. | 
Thus, the past backward and perilous spring, 
adverse as it has been to the cereals, while highly 
favourable to the grass crops (of which there are 
nearly 33,000,000 of acres under cultivation in 
the United Kingdom), has been hostile to tue pro- 
gress of irrigation, although it should have far- 
nished, if intelligently regarded, the strongest 
argument in its favour. In the same manner, 
with all but the most thoughtful and provident 
farmers, the fine harvest weather that succeeded 
will defer the adoption of facilities for artificial 
harvesting ; although, in point of fact, the good 
effect of the late, but torrid heat, has been little 
more than that which, at the expense of artifi- 
cial means, man may independently secure. 
Another lesson of no little significance has 
been legible to those who have watched the 
vegetation of the present year. The entire 
growth of the United Kingdom, in a botanical 
sense, may be divided into the two groups, of 
indigenous plants, and of those cultivated vege- 
tables which, sowed and reared by the hand of 
man, may yet be considered as only partially or 
artificially naturalized. Now, as far as the 
former of these are concerned, we have had a 
proof of the equitable compensation afforded by 
Nature herself for her apparent irregularities. 
The forest trees suffered scarcely less than the 
smaller and humbler plants from the drought of 
1868. The ferns were generally baked. The grass 
was burnt up. The vegetative power, dominated 
by a heat which evaporated the usual liquid 
food of the plants, retreated into the stem and 
roots. It retreated, but it was not lost. It 
awaited but the return of the customary 
moisture, and the more direct rays of the sun, 


to bourgeon and to bad, and to clothe the/; 


face of the earth with verdure. Accordingly, 
it is the testimony of all observers of the pheno- 





mena of natural history that rarely, if ever, 





have they witnessed a year remarkable for such 
fertility in the flowers and seeds of the forest- 
trees. The hazels have been laden with nuts, 
the beech with mast. The key-bearing trees, 
ash, and plane, and sycamore, were hung in 
early spring with such a wealth of blossom as to 
be barely recognisable. Their ordinary barren, 
leafy, dicotyledonous branches were hidden by 
an unwonted bloom, lacking, indeed, the varied 
hues of the petals of the flower-garden, but 
not lacking either the beauty, or the promise, 
of abundant flower. The sycamore looked, in 
many cases, so like a gigantic currant-bush, that 
the observer was almost tempted to seek for the 
crimson grappe. The ash threw out its groups 
of apetalous flowers this spring, before the buds 
of the oak opened, and looked, in many instances, 
as if it was covered with a thick veil of greenish 
grey lichens. Nature, in these children of the 
soil, avenged herself, by an unusually wild riot 
of fertility, for the fast of last summer. 

Farmers, they say, always grumble. We are 
happy to know some who do not. Those of that 
honourable fraternity who belong to the former 
class may, if they like, contradict us. Our 
pleasanter friends of the more compliant cate- 
gory will confirm the remark, that the grass, 
wherever it has had a chance, has this year 
emulated the vigour of the forest trees. Fruit- 
bearing trees, indeed, seem to follow.laws and 
cycles of their own. Apples and pears, wall- 
fruit and stone-fruit, all the prodacts of the skill 
of the horticalturist and of the orchard-grower, 
have each their own special seasons and reasons 
for fertility. But we are speaking of the 
indigenous vegetation, which offers a far surer 
test of the compensative power of nature than 
can be the case with any semi-artificial growth. 
None the less does such a recuperative power in 
the natural denizens of the soil indicate what 
may be done by the enlightened agriculturist. 
Nor can it be urged that the vigorous growth of 
the spring of 1869 is the result of unexpended, 
and, as it were, hoarded, vegetative power alone. 
The store of food available for the roots of all 
kinds of plants, was not drawn upon during the 
season of drought in the habitual manner, be- 
cause it did not meet with enough water to hold it 
in solution. Of this food, therefore, an extra 
quantity may be thought to have been available 
during the present spring. Hence the unusual 
growth of the stem and haulms of the annual 
artificial grasses, which we call the cereals. Had 
the sun not played us false, the crop of 1869 
would have been such as to cause that season to 
be denominated the year of plenty. 

No better service can be rendered by any 
public writer to his time and to his country than 
the awakening of the general intelligence to the 
advantage to be derived by the farmer from 
taking counsel with the engineer. We spoke, ia 
our recent article on Artificial Harvesting, of 
the yield of fifty-five bushels per acre as a high, 
though not the highest, result of careful steam 
calture. Since that time a competent authority, 
in estimating the unusually productive wheat 
crop of 1868, has averaged it at thirty-six bushels 
per acre. That of the present year is estimated 
at twenty-eight bushels per acre, a return which 
is more likely to be exceeded than otherwise. 
At the same time the area under corn crops is 
steadily increasing. From rather more than 
nine and a quarter million acres in 1866 (in 
Great Britain), we are advancing to a broader 
acreage. The margin, then, of that increase of 
return, which depends, not on the accidents of 
the season, bat on the intelligent industry of the 
farmer, still exceeds the proportions of the annual 
public expenditure of the country. 

Attention is, we rejoice to repeat, being now 
directed to the subject on all sides. The daily 
‘ournals, which only occasionally can be regarded 
as leading, or even attempting to lead, public 
opinion, have for the most part a wonderful 
faculty of reflecting and intensifying its ex- 
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pression. The long library of unpublished letters 
which find their way to the waste-paper basket, 
furnishes the conductors and editors of the daily 
press with an infallible indication of the turn 
which thought is taking. The unprinted author- 
ship of many an eager writer has thus its imper- 
ceptible influence in the spread of his opinions. 
The prominence which, in more than one of the 
the most widely-circulated daily journals, has 
been given to the subjects of artificial harvesting 
and of steam culture, within the last few weeks, 
is thus a clear proof of the tendency of public 
interest in that direction. 

With questions of tillage, of storeage, and of 
desiccation, —‘with theories of irrigation, of 
sewage, and of chemical manures,—with efforts 
to preserve and utilise, for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, the rain which God sends from heaven, 
and the salts and other valuable products which 
are returned, from the costly laboratory of the 
human body, for the fertilisation of the soi! (both 
of which invaluable gifts we now simply throw 
into the sea as rapidly as possible), is connected 
the discussion of a similar subject of no less 
universal interest. Man, in a state of barba- 
rism, seems always to think himself wiser than 
his maker. He pities, or patronises, or strives 
to cajole or to frighten, the invisible powers. 
The negro will beat his fetish. Sir John Lubbock 
tells us of races who ereet searecrows to alarm 
their divinities. We have long ago heard of the 
prayer-mill, and it has even been suggested that 


against that greater and more formidable host of 
grasshoppers which thrice all but annihilated the 
settlement ? 

It is not alone the purely insectivorous birds— 
such as the titmouse, who eats a thousand in- 
sects (egg or chick) per diem, and whose 
favourite diet is that unscrupulous 2 Pini, 
which, in its turn, preys on the young bads of 
the pine-tree—or the | rong insectivorous 
birds, such as our friend the sparrow, that an 
intelligent regard to the works of nature bids 
man to spare. The same killing kindness, or, at 
least, an investigation of a similarly practical, if 
a less mortal nature, has been extended to the 
birds of prey. 

In the romantic glades of Marlborough forest, 
near the cottage of one of the keepers of the 
Marquis of Ailesbury, is to be found a scene that 
recalls the terrors of the middle ages, of the 
times when the gibbet bore its terribie fruit, in 
the vain hope of detering future practitioners of 
crime from the peril of their way. Stoat, and 
weasel, and owl, and hawk, and kite, and cat, 
domestic or otherwise, and jay, and magpie,— 
almost everything that eats,—are strung up in a 
long and most unsavoury line on the sylvan 
gibbet. We should like to have had a photo- 
graph of the spot exhibited to section D, and to 
have heard the eloquent appeals that would have 
been made to the intelligence of the most noble 
owner against the ferocity of his keeper. The 





it might prove a good commercial speculation to 
export, to countries where that form of Ritualismis 


not yet disestablished, prayer-mills to go by steam. | Author of evil. 


But in no respect is this inherent disposition | 


the social history of an iugtitution ig eketched, 


it is constantly affected by the events that like- 
wise affected the head of the church, or emanated 
from his will; and when the structural h 

is given, it comes as closely into the of 
existing remains of the art-work of the century 
to which it belongs. The field is too large and 
too crowded with figures for us to see more than 
patches of it; hence, perhaps, this tendency to 
drift towards the central and chief 

in it is no real disadvan We could not 
hope to ‘see all Italy in the tenth century, for 
instance ; consequently it is well that the frag. 
ment of it presented to our view, represents the 
leading men in the foremost circles. The 
of the tenth eentury, however, have not 
pleasant reputation behind them, for Mabillon 
declares, with the exception of Stephen VIII., 
Leo VIL, Agapitus II., and a few others, 
were all unworthy of the Holy See, and lived 
more like monsters and wild beasts than bi 
The art-works, too, of their period, were very 
few in number, and of these many have 
been destroyed. All that remains in Rome 

be in half @ dozen lines :—An 

of the Lateran basilica; a wing of the monastery 
of S. Croce; mosaic from thé tomb of Otho IL, 
in the crypt of St. Peter’s; paintings in the 


fa 





crypt of 88. Cosine and Damiano; and perhaps 
some in the subterranean charch of 8. Clemente; 
the ivory statuettes in the capitular hall, St. 


buzzard, now almost entirely destroyed in Great Peter's; and some bronze crucifixes in the 
Britain, lived upon frogs and reptiles. The | Christian Museum of the Vatican. The crypt 


kestrel and the merlin were not created by the and golden altar of St. Mark’s belong to this 


The owl enjoys a rich diet of samedark sterile age; Naples, Genoa, Piacenza, 


droning beetles, chaffers, moths, and nocturnal | Spoleto, Subiaco, and 8. Germano, have each & 
of ignorant mankind to correct the errors, and insects, together with his more familiar pidce de solitary trophy ; and then the tenth-century art- 


to supplement the negligence,of the supernatural | résistence, the shrew mouse. The grouse disease | 
powers, more marked than in the war which is attributed, or at least its unchecked spread is | nth 
is so unsparingly carried on between man and attributed, to the destruction by the gamekeepers | was ushered in with comets and earthquakes, but 
his natural partners and servants, the inferior of their useful, if well fee’d, allies, the natural | as the end of the world was confidently expected 
animals, especially the insectivorous, birds.| surgeons and blood-letters of the game birds;|to take place then, these were comparatively 
In our own country there is not even that un-| and the flights of wood-pigeons, which, in some | trifling oecurrences which were soon u 
answerable exeuse of the cravings of hunger parts of the country, are becoming almost| A general improvement was made in monastic 
| institutions: wonderful abuses had crept in 


which leads the Chinaman to snare the small 
game which he converts into a savoury salmi 
des rats, or the self-admiring Frenchman, eager 
for ‘‘le sport,” to array himself in mighty boots | 
and military juste au corps, to insert himeelf in’ 
the convolution of a ponderous cor de chasse, to 
hang @ couteau de chasse (another name for a 
veritable sword) to his side, and to sally forth | 
to shoot a tom-tit. He vould shoot a fox with | 
the like avidity, if he could. 


larity of “la chasse.” In France and Italy it is 
rather the desire of an addition to the menu, at 
no expense beyond that of powder and shot—or, 
may be, of hemp, wire, or horsehair, that sweeps 
the smal! birds from the fields. In England it is 
sheer ignorant brutality—unwhipped birds-nest- 
ing among boys, followed up by yet more wanton 
and wicked slaughter on the part of those 
unblest adults into whom birds-nesting boys 
naturally are developed. 
Mr. Dresser has been bringing the subject 
under the attention of the British Association. 
He regards it, not from that point.of view which 
shallow persons call the sentimental, and men 
of more serious thought consider to be the 
moral, or even the religious, aspect, but from 
the sure basis of physiological data. A hundred 
and eighteen sparrows have been offered upon 
the altars of science. As was the case with the 
Pagan sacrifices, their entrails have been care- 
fully inspected, in order to furnish guidance to 
the inquirers. But it has not been in search of 
the cabalistic information to be derived from 
quaint contortion, or the credited, though im- 
possible, absence of the heart, or some other 
vital organ, that the sacrifical knife has been 
bonnie — aioe of the stomachs of the 
victims ve exami tabulated, re- 
corded. Three culprits alone, out of this 
hecatomb of the favourites of Cytherea were 
proved, by this unsparing search, guilty of 
having lived for the past four-and-twenty hours 
upon grain. In faet, there were three thieves 
out of the 118; all the other victims had worked, 
more or less, for their living. Beetles, and grubs, 
and flies, and larve of all obnoxions kinds, had 
been their diet. In 75 of the birds, infants of all 
ages, from the callow fledgling to the little 
Pecksy and Flapsy that could just twitter along 
the ground, hardly any but insect spoglie were 
detected. What would the starved and indus. 
trious pioneers who have reared their wonderful 
temple and city by the Great Salt Lake have 
given for the aid of an army of English sparrows 


It is not clear’ 
whether he would cook the latter. The savoury | 
nature of the former morsel (after all it is as big | 


as an ortolan), has much to do with the popu- | getful of the gins he has so unsparingly set for 


portentous, are due to the extinction of the bird 
which is naturally most friand of the wood- 
pizeon—the beautiful little sparrow-hawk. 

Let us remember the character given to man, 
by one of the wisest of his race, nature minister 
et interpres. When he thus acts, he may cause 
the wilderness to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
But when he becomes, as he so often does, 
nature hostis et carnifexz, the case is altered. 
True, his blind cruelty brings its own reward, but 
he is too blind to see, too stupid to understand, 
the lesson. He vainly curses the wireworm, for- 


the mole, He sees a prodigy in a swarm of 


| lady-birds, and gives them no thanks for freeing 
|his hops from destructive blight. He looks 


| with dismay on the ravages of the turnip-fly, 
| and, instead of inquiring what bird is especially 
laddicted to feeding on that active beetle, in 
the locality where the Brassica Napa is indige- 
nous, he institutes a sparrow club! Entrusted 
with the rule over the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field, he strives to act like him of 
whom it was said, Solitudinzm facit, pacem 
appellat; forgetful that, if his impious warfare 
could ever prove thoroughly successful, his own 
race would, in its turn, be improved away from 
off the face of that planet the laws of which he 
so steadily violates. 











MEDLZVAL CHRISTIANITY AND SACRED 
ART IN ITALY.* 


Mr. Hemans has now ted his 
“History of Ancient Christianity and Sacred 
Art in Italy,’ with a volame on “ Medieval 
Christianity in Sacred Art,’ in which he bri 
up the subject to the middle of the fourteenth 
century ; and in his preface to this instalment of 
it, he announces his intention to carry it farther 
on ina future work. Like the first-mentioned 
volume, the present undertaking consists to a 
large extent of notices of the events in the 
pontificates of the successive popes, with a list 
of the architectural and pictorial remains of 
each century. The author has striven to engraft 
upon these the history of religious institutions, 
and the aspects of Christian society, so as to 
make his narrative more comprehensive in its 
scope; bat the nature of both of these divisions 
of his task brings them continually drifting into 
one or other of the first-mentioned branches. If 





_ © A History of Medieval Christianity and Sacred Art 

2 ey 4 ry ae By Charies I. Hemans, 
ams orgate, Henrietta-street, Covent-garde 

}London; Goodban, Florence; Pisle, Rome, 1900.” 





DZS | anti- 


work of Italy is all told, 


The eleventh century bore better fruits. It 


which had to be cast out; and there arose 
vigorous souls equal to the task. Many edifices 
that were in ruins were restored. Monte 
Cassino, that had been destroyed by the Sara- 
cens in the previous century, was in this the 
home of two hundred monks, and the seat 
of learning. There were twenty ab in 
Rome, besides many other ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Only one new church seems, however, to 
have been built within the walls in this period, 
which was that of 8. Bartolommeo on the Tiber 
island. A fragment of a fortified mansion built 
by Nicholas Crescentius for his son David, 
popularly known interchangeably as the palace 
of Pontius Pilate and that of Rienzo, belongs to 
this date; and there are some wall-paintings at 
8. Urbino, and some crucifixes and ivories in the 
Vatican that bring us again face to face with 
the artists of the time. Out of the Imperial 
City there is more evidence of the vitality of the 
century. Cathedrals were founded at Ravello, 
Matera, Bitonto, Salerno, Novaro, Parma, 
Modena, Luea, Pisa, Ancona, and Fiesole; those 
at Siena and Bari were enlarged and finished ; 
St. Mark’s, Venice, waa built over the crypt of 
the preceding century ; monasteries were per- 
fected at La Oaya, Monte Cassino, and Susa; 
and churches built at Subiaco, Spoleto, Fiorence, 
Empoli, Piacenza, and Palermo, Soulptures at 
Spoleto, in the church of 8. Pietro, mosaics at 
Capua in the cathedral, and wali-paintings in 
the charch of 8. Angelo in Formio, at the same 
place, are details of this period. 

In the twelfth century there were wars, that 
took the Popes into the battle-field, foreign 
armies encamped before Rome, crusades and 

; nevertheless, sacred art lived on, 11 
spite of the fact that the palace of the pontiffs 
lay in ruins at one time and many churches were 
converted into fortresses. Our own countryman, 
Adrian IV., contributed but little to the struc- 
tural triumphs of the Holy City, for of his pon- 
tificate there are only a solitary portico and 8 
rained chapel as memorials. Mr. Hemans 
strings the Roman monuments of this period 
into the following list :— 

«8, Maria in Trastevere, rebuilt 1139—mosaics, 1153 ; 


3. Clemente upper Church, about 1112; 83. Quattro 
Coronati, rebuilt 1111; 8. Maria in in, 1128; 8. 
Croce, rebuilt 1144; 8. Giovanni a Perta 1190; 


83. Giovanni e Paolo, portico (?); 8. Padenzisna, 
restored ; Campanili of the above-named churches, of 8. 
Lorenzo in Luciaa, 8. Kustachio, 8. Maria in Monticelli, 
§. Bartolommeo, 8, Salvatore alle Copelie, §. Salvatore in 
Corte (2); Cloisters of 8. Lorenzo and 83. Vincenzo ed 
Anastasio, both extramural ; wall-paintings at 8. Sebas- 
tiano on the Palatine, and on the chapel of 8. Silvestro; 





Paschal Candelabru: . Paul’ i in Christian 
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With the thirteenth cen and the pontifi- 
cate of Innocent III. came the highest ‘aration 
to which the papal power attained, and this was 
founded, not upon successful wars or the dis- 
comfiture of anti-popes, but upon the 
out of Christian principles. Innocent IIL, it 
be remembered, revived the usage of the Roman 
curia, and on three days in every week sat to 
decide questions submitted to him by the great 
and small, when the poorest were heard and jus- 
wae With charity | that 2 cectrs ably 

reigns, a i was | 

little wiser then than it would be now, he ar 
tained 8,000 persons by his secret alms, and with 
similar self-denial founded hospitals for infants 
and the sick. He is recorded, too, to have parted 
with all his silver and gold plate, to further the 
Crusades, contenting himself with wood or 
pottery for his own use. It was this pope who 
excommunicated our King John. He was equally 
energetic with his clergy, and weeded out from 
their practices many that should never have 
prevailed. 

His cousin, who was an narian, suc- 
ceeded him, and lived to be nearly 100 years 
old, followed in his footsteps in several particu- 
Jars, most especially in structural works for 
charitable purposes. He was also a sanitary 
reformer, and enlarged the sewers in Rome. 
The successive popes were more or less involved 
with the great crusading movement of the day, 
which now included attacks upon Christian 


THE SEVEN CURSES OF LONDON.* 


Has London only seven curses? we ask our- 
selves as we observe the title of a work just 
published by the adventurous endurer and 
clever describer of a night in the casual ward of 
Lambeth workhouse. Too well we know the 
ground over which Mr. Greenwood has walked 
in this volume, to be able to answer in the 
affirmative. Even as Cologne has seventy 
stenches, so has London an innumerable array of 
evils, not by any rough sifting process to be 
reduced to seven headings. 00 well do we 
know of hundreds of dismal places, cellars and 
the like, fall of unwholesome human beings, 
made so, more or less, by their horrible homes ; 
too well do we know of cellar nurseries; of 
overcrowded tenements, to the extent often of 
three and sometimes of five families in a room; 
of houses crammed with inmates with no water 
supply; of cesspools under living-rooms; of 
living-rooms close to and over cowsheds and 
stables ; of densely-packed workrooms; and 
many more miserable things not included in Mr. 
Greenwood’s selection of horrors, all of which 
are curses. We can accept, therefore, the enu- 
meration only as euphonical, or as a culling of 
seven of the most prominent evils, from the 
author’s point of view. The particular metro- 
politan institutions he counts as curses are :— 
1st, Neglected Children; 2nd, Professional 
Thieves ; 3rd, Professional Beggars; 4th, Fallen 





monarchs, as well as upon infidel possessors of | 
sacred territory. As if to exemplify that time | 
and chance happen to all men, one pope of this | 
century was killed by the fall of some buildings | 
he had ordered for his palace. The architectural , 
and other art remains of this century are more | 
numerous than those of preceding eras. Many | 
churches were rebuilt, and many beaatified with , 
mosaics, In the Papal States there were new 
monasteries founded. At Viterbo a municipal | 
palace was built, as well as S. Domenico; at. 
Civita Castellana the fagade of the cathedral | 
was erected; at Subiaco the inner cloisters of 
8. Scolastica, and the frescoes at S. Benedetto 
were added. The cathedral at Florence, 8. Croce, | 
8. Maria Novella, the baptistery, 8. Trinita, | 
8. Maria Maggiore, and the palaces of Podesta 
and Priori in the same city; and the Campo 
Santo, Pisa, are some of the well-known works | 
of this period, Mr. Hemans points out upwards , 
of fifty more. | 
The commencement of the fourteenth century | 
saw Rome contiaually full of pilgrims. Two. 
millions of pilgrims are said to have been present | 
on one occasion, when lives were lost in the | 
crowds. Every Friday the Veronica of the, 
handkerchief of Christ was shown to the faith. | 
ful, and 200,000 pilgrims, besides the native | 
people, says the traveller Villani, were present | 
throughout the year, and properly supplied with | 
food for themselves and horses, without tumult 
or strife. Two priests stood at the high altar | 
with rakes in their hands, raking in the money | 
laid ia piles as offerings,—a very important part | 
of the edifying proceedings. This was the year | 
that saw Giotto at work in St. Peter’s, and upon | 
the frescoes in the church of St. George. As} 
the century progressed Cola di Rienzo appeared | 
upon the scene; and before it began to wane) 
Roman society was so decayed and corrupt that | 
a French cardinal, condoling with an Italian one 
on the occasion of his having been shot at, 
declared that “to regenerate Rome it would be 
D to destroy it utterly and then build 
it again.” Notwithstanding the decay and 
corruption of the times art was still making its 
silent way. Niccolo built 8. Trinita, Florence ; 
8. Domenico, Arezzo; the Pieve and 8. Margarita, 
Cortona ; commenced §8. Michele in Borgo, Pisa ; 
and erected the wonderful four-storied campanile 
of S. Niccolo at the same place; besides enrich- 
ing with hie sculpture many other buildings. 
Giovanni Pisano was likewise at work, sometimes 
by his father’s side and sometimes independently 
of him, specially excelling in the seu ae 
treatment of puipits. The pupils of this last also 
worked worthily ; one of them, Tino da Camaino, 
having left several noble monuments. Giovanni 
Balduccio, Andrea Pisano, ae di Stefano, 
supposed to be the grandson Giotto, were 
respectively engaged, too, upon work that has 
suggested many a bold master-stroke. All these 
things and many more are duly set forth by 
Mr. Hemans, who has worked sedulously for 
years. Those who are interested in sacred 
art would do well to study his glean‘ngs and 
classifications of historical facts as a sub- 





stantial basis for a more extended appre- 
ciation of it. 


Women; 5th, Drankenness; 6th, Betting Gam- 
blers; and 7th, Waste of Charity. And under 
these respective headings he gives a series of 


| glib, glossy, pictorial chapters, into which each | 


subject is subdivided. Thus, the first curse, 
neglected children, has five chapters devoted to 
it, wherein pauper children, children loose in the 


streets, market prowlers, gutter children and | 


their parents, baby-farming, errand-boys and 
their leading amusements, the penny gaff, and 
the ways to treat such cases, are glanced at. 
Not intended for a scientific investigation nor 
for a basis upon which to raise a code that should 
remedy the case of each of these inheritors of 
woe, Mr. Greenwood’s work may be called a 
series of racy sketches of the unfortunate, idle, 
and dissolute in London. When he comes to reme- 
dies he is somewhat vague. For baby-farming, 
in elucidation of which he repeats usefully the 
story of inquiries made by him in answer to 
specious advertisements and his detection of a 
gross case of brutality, he prescribes the issne 
of licenses, just as cowkee: are required to 
be provided with them. But his grand general 
cure for everything is emigration, which, though 
a necessary thing in its way, does not, we all 
know, apply to all the curses of London. 

The professional beggar, more than the pro- 
fessional thief, affords the author fair field for 
the display of humour. Some of the individuals 
and their callings he paints on his pages are 
curiosities with which the anthropologist could 
do nothing. The theory of the non-correspond- 
ence of the two hemispheres of the brain would 
scarcely account for the choice of the “ shallow 
dodge” as a means of getting a livelihood. This 
calling was explained by one young casual to 
another in the course of the evening Mr, Green- 
wood spent in the casnal ward. It consists of 
begging in as ragged and tattered garments as 
will hold together, leaving here and there patches 
of flesh exposed, which are powdered blue, to 
give an appearauce of intense cold. It is only 
available in winter; but in a long frost a lucky 
practitioner, such as the mother of the young 
casual who explained the imposture, could make 
enoagh money to live on all the rest of the year. 
The operations of the Mendicity Society have, 
however, spoiled this branch of begging, to some 
extent, as Mr. Greenwood relates in the words of 
the young good-for-nought :— 

" “soft-” ever th 
wan) wall vo they Would shell out TAS they” used 10 de, 
only for them ——lurchers of the s’ciety. .. .. 
about the shallow ley; Lor’ bless yer, you should have 
knowed what it was no longer ago than when I was a kid, 
and used to go out with my old woman. Ah! it was 
summat to have winter then! .... The old gal used to 
stow a whacking lot in a big pocket she had in her petti- 
coat, and I used to put away a ‘dollop’ in the busum of 
my shirt, which it was tied round the waist-beg hid under- 
me Lae See 
inns oe chow both find ourselves up in no time. 


r, how my old woman would swear about the b 
Pa “ad beokon us ;“and 


yr it was a servan with in a dish for a 
Any | his dewg. rer old woman ’bliged to 
and look pleased! They ought to have heard her! 
*D— and ‘em!’ my gal used jet tage ae 
her teeth, ‘I wish they had them broken stuffed 
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down their busted throats! why the —— can’t they give it 
us in coppers?’ But she could not say that to them, don’t 
yer know; she had to put on a grateful mug, and say, 
* Gord bless yer, my dear!’ to the gal, as though if it 
hadn’t been for that lot of grub turning up that blessed 
woe she must have dropped down dead of starva- 

The disadvantage of the reproduction of such 
revelations as these is, that people feel almost 
ashamed of themselves for having believed there 
was such a thing as real poverty in the world. 
They feel confident they must have been taken 
in over and over again, and resolve to cast off 
their hearts the heavy load and dark shadow 
that the sight of misery brings with it. They 
think they never need make themselves wretched 
with pity for the poor, or anxious about means 
to help them. They conclude that poverty is a 
hoax from beginning to end. On the other hand, 
this class of information is useful to show the 
absolute error of indiscriminate almsgiving. 

Another kind of professional beggar is well 
touched off by the author. It is he who makes 
| himself up to look like a respectable working 
| man so long out of work, that, driven desperate 
| by the hunger of his children, and the tears of 
| his wife, he, at last, for the first time in his life, 
| has darted ont into the streets to beg. So un- 
|} accustomed is he to the sort of thing, and, 
| indeed, so ashamed of it, that he does not know 
| how to begin, and makes several false starts with 
| preliminary clearances of his throat. “ Hem!” 
| he says at last, as with well got up emotion he 
| dashes into the middle of the road, looks up at 
| the windows, and states his case like a maddened 
victim. ‘Doubtless, my friends, you are as- 
tonished to see me in this humiliating attitude, 
| addressing you like a common beggar,” he begins; 
‘but what is a father to do when his little ones 
|cry to him for bread?” and, continuous with 
similar appeals till a copper shower has fallen, 
when he begins afresh farther on. Sometimes 
this shy, unpractised beggar, is acted by a whole 
gang at a time, got up to look as much like in- 
dividuals of one trade all thrown out of employ- 
ment atonce by its depression as possible, when 
they merely lounge along the streets crying 
* Willin’ to work, and got no work todo!” Con- 
cerning the gangs, Mr. Greenwood says, he does 
not wish to convey the impression that every one 
is of this imposture class. He writes :— 

Tt is not difficult br imagine a yey Hol nyaeg 4 

; , On 

ase me pt Seek, iene te ‘his pot oe) oft raising a 
presen | rather than apply at the workhouse for it, Anout- 
o’-work Navvy, or a bricklayer, would never think of going 
out to beg alone, whereas he would see no great amount 
of degradation in joining a ‘gang.’ 











He thus sinks his 
individuality, and becomes merely a representative item of 
a depressed branch of industry. There can be no doubt 
that @ sixpence given to such ‘a man is well bestowed for 
the time being; but it would be much better, even though 
it cost many sixpences, if the labourer were never per- 
mitted to adopt this method of supplying his needs.” 


And so we are thrown back again upon the 
two knotty points how to discriminate between 
real and mock poverty, and how to deal with the 
former s0 a8 to banish beggary and destitution. 
Mr. Greenwood also attacks the deceits of genteel! 
advertising and letter-writing beggars. These, 
as doubtless many of our readers are aware, now 
enlist photography in their aid, and their begging- 
letters enclose its as further appeals to 
sympathy. One case the author describes in which 
were circulated the portraits of six young children 
neatly dressed and well groomed, with the 
startling heading to his application of “ Children 
to save.’ Another, purporting to come from an 
Adelaide T., then in deep affliction and pecu- 
niary embarrassment, enclosed the portrait of a 
young lady of euptivating beauty, and of real 
rank and worth, as her own. The fraud was 
discovered by the accidental encounter with the 
original, who, however, could not throw any 
light upon the manner in which the portrait 
came into the possession of any one likely to 
have made such a bait of it. ‘ 

Various police cases, fragments of magazine 
articles, and statistics are worked into the 
sketches depicting the seven curses. When 
treating of the fallen women of the metropolis, 
those of the great camp on Curragh Common 
are described at great length ; and in every other 
section the work is made er enter- 

ini the dolefal subjects permit. 

a euthor condemns “the Masic Halls of the 
day in the strongest manner, and shows the way 
in which evil is produced by them. It is mainly 
at the refreshment-bars of these palatial shams 
that profligacy may be seen reigning rampant. 


« Generally at one end of the hall is o strip of 
metal counter, behind which ao lp died tapes 


strong liquors. . .. - Any night may here be 
Sane tom prostitutes enticing simpletons to drink | 
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Fic. 1.—Elevation. 
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while* the men who are not simpletons hang about, 
smoking pipes and cigars, and merely sipping, not drinking 
deeply, and with watchful, wary eyes on the pretty e 
of fox and goose that is being played all round about them. 
No one molests them, or hints that their behaviour is at 
variance with ‘ the second and third of Victoria, cap. 47.’ 
Here they are in dozens, in scores, prostitutes every one 
doing exactly as they do at the rod mate and prosecuted 
Haymarket dens, and no one interferes.” 

The author picks out drunkenness as the 
crowning curse. This vice is still rampant, but 
it is gradually receding. It was once fashion- 
able, but it is now vulgar. The son of the old 
country squire, who drank his two or three 
bottles of port every night before he was assisted 
tobed, now,—seated at the same table, inthe same 
room,—wonders at the paternal performance, 
as he cautiously sips a glassful or two instead, 
and imputes much of his own indigestion to his 
parent’s freedom. Fast novels need not now 
necessarily have a tipsy scene in them ; nor need 
@ screaming farce have a drunken character in 
it. Nevertheless, when there are still a hundred 
thousand persons summarily proceeded against 
in the course of the year for being drunk and 
disorderly, the attraction of the fatal vice should 
be fought against to the uttermost. To thisend 
the author runs through the list of horrible ingre- 


lican adalterate their liquors, such as cocculus 
indicus, foxglove, green copperas, hartsborn shav- 
ings, henbane, jalap, nut-galls, nux vomica, opium, 
oil of vitriol, quassia, wor mwood, yew tops, mostly 
bitter intoxicating poisons. Then the wine- 
merchant’s contrivances to increase his stores 
are laid bare. All stories thrice told, of course, 
yet none the less appalling when told again. 
When all men are as intelligent and well-educated 
as the sons of the old unlearned fox-hunting 
country squires are now, and it is no more of a 
stride for all mechanics to make than it was for 
the former, the utter folly of such monstrous 
waste of health and opportunity will be too 
apparent to require a word of exhortation. Of 
newer growth is the wickedness of the profes- 
sional gamblers, the tempters who hold out to 
silly lads that for the risking of a small sum 
they may obtain a large one—by betting on 
horses. And this Mr. Greenwood reviews in 
every phase. He explains “specs” and the 
* modus,” turf characteristics, and the nature 
and treatment of welchers so fully, that all those 
who are wondering if there really be anything 
in the alleged “safe to win” often advertised, 
need do no more than study his interesting and 





dients with which the beershop keeper and pub- 


Thus it will be seen that the seven curses Mr. 
Greenwood has depicted are bad enough, though, 
as we protested at first, there are others that are 
in equal need of ban and book. His curses are 
nearly all men, women, and children; those to 
which we allude are the conditions that have 
resulted in their being so contorted from the 
dignity, beauty, and grand intention of life. 








BEETROOT DISTILLERIES. 


AGRICULTURAL distilleries are indispensable to 
all well-established farms. In Germany the 
cultivators have understood better than we have 
done the necessity. of creating such depart- 
ments; already more than 16,000 agricultural 
distilleries exist beyond the Rhine, and new ones 
are mounted every day. In France there are 
only about 500. They produce pure alcohols, 
free from oil, and the remaining pulp is eagerly 
sought for by cattle, while the farmer has his 
manure for nothing. y 
In Austria, the return of farms, mounted with 
the Savalle or improved distilling and rectifying 
stills, has been hitherto up to 6 per cent. of fine 
alcohol at 58 over proof. In France this return 





useful pages for a reply. 


has been 5} litres of alcohol at 58 over proof 
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(Sykes) per 100 kilogs. of beetroot, pulp re- 
maining, 65 kilogs. 

The following is the cost of production in 
France of 100 litres (22 gallons) of fine spirit, as 
witnessed by the books of an agricultural 
distillery operating upon 25 tons of beetroot 


daily :— 


Beetroot, 1,800 kilogs., at 18f..........00 
Coal, 120 kilogs., at 30f. the ton......... 
Acid, 2 kilogs., at 20f. the 100.......... oe 
Labour ... . 
Sundry expenses, interest on stock, &c, 


moows” 
So8S5° 











45 0 

1,170 kilogs. of pulp, at 16f. the 1,000 
Kilogs., Aeducted......sercesesereserserees 11 70 
33 30 

The 100 litres of spirit at 58 over proof 
are thus we 33 30 
Pipes and casks ...........00 ecsecseee  seeéee 4 70 
38 0 


Now the market price varies from 66 to 70 for 
beetroot alcohols, so the benefit is enormous 
when the agricultural establishment is well 
mounted. In Austria several beetroot distilleries 
have been set up by MM. D. Savalle, Son, & Co., 
of the Avenue de I’Impératrice, No. 64, with the 
same apparatus which we saw in Gallery 6 of the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, consisting of well- 
finished pure copper columns, 20 ft. to 30 ft. high, 
for which they obtained a gold medal. 

The establishment of M. Camille de Laminet, 
at Gattendorf, near Vienna, is shown in the figs. 1 
and 2. Fig. 1 represents the elevation, and 
fig. 2 the plan, The same letters apply to 
both :— 

A. Beetroot store. 

h. Washing apparatus. 

é. Lift for the roots, 

B. Macerating vat. 

dj. Root slicer. It is supplied by self-acting machi- 

nery, and lets fail the slices by their own 
gravity, through a pivoting shoot into each of 
the macerators. 

41, Series of macerators. 

C. Four fermenting vats, grouped together, 

D. Distilling and rectifying apparatus. 

o. Distilling column, 

n. Boiler, heated by a steam worm. ’ 

E, ren Se reservoir, where the pure alcohols are 
ept. 

Ga. Dele hous: 

F, Steam-engine, for pumping, &c. 

MM. Savalle have put up, since the Exhibition 
of 1867, up to the end of 1868, 83 new stills, in 
America, England, Austria, Belgium, Spain, 
Brazil, France, Holland, Italy, Sweden, and 
Valachia. Some of them treating daily from 
35 to 40 tons of beetroot, and yielding from 440 
gallons to 1,500 gallons of fine spirit, from 68 to 
70 above proof. 








THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS.* 


Havine presented their report on the river 
Thames, the Commissioners proceeded to investi- 
gate the state of the river Lee, which drains an 
area of 500 square miles, equal to 320,000 acres. 
Within this area there is a population of 733,072, 
of whom 73,526 reside above the intake of the 
New River Company, between Hertford and 
Ware, and 153,030 above the intake of the East 
London Company at Ponder’s-end. The Lee is 
navigable for twenty-eight miles ; and the Stort, 
which joins it near Hoddesdon, for a distance of 
thirteen miles and a half; and two canals, the 
Lee Union and the Limehouse Cut, join the river 
at Old Ford and Bromley respectively. 

From the watershed on the north of the basin 
down to Hoddesdon the ground is chalk, and 
thence to the outfall London clay, in the main. 

The average annual rainfall is stated to be 
25 in.; but although averages are usefal for 
Comparison between one district and another, 
they are not to be relied on for the purposes of 
either navigation or water supply. The rainfall 
of the driest years is the test, and this was, in 
1864, as follows, according to different gaugings : 





Inches, 

Mr, Greaves, at the East London Waterworks 16°891 
Mr, Beardmore, at Fielde’s Weir........s..0000 . 17°880 
Mr. Muir, at Hoddesd 16 405 
» at Enfield 18°490 





These minima are about half the greatest 
rain-fall, 

The relative areas of the Thames and Lee 
valleys are as 9 to 1 nearly; that is to say, the 
area of the Thames basin, including the Lee 
Valley, is about 5,000 square miles, that of the 

ee being 500; but the relative areas above the 
Places where the water is taken by the London 
Companies are as 8 to 1 nearly. The dry- 


en 





* See p. 677, ante, 
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weather flow of the Thames at Kingsto 
350 million gallons a day, and of the Lee at Lee 
Bridge 40 millions. Taking the areas above the 
points of gauging, there seems to be a dry- 
weather flow in the Thames of nearly 100,000 
gallons a day per square mile of drainage area, 
while in the Lee there is but 80,000. Perhaps 
this may be accounted for by the fact that two- 
thirds of the area of the Thames basin is of 
permeable strata, while of the Lee valley only 
about one-half seems to be of that nature. 

The two companies named supply 1,515,000 
persons in the metropolis, out of a total of 
3,037,991. The entire dry-weather flow of the 
Lee, except the small portion required for the 
lockage of boats, is taken by these two com- 
panies. 

The Commissioners divide the river into three 
portions :— 

1. That portion above the intake of the New 
River Company at Hertford. 

2. The middle district, between their intake 
and that of the Kast London Company at 
Ponder’s-end. 

8. The lower district, from thence to the 
junction with the Thames at Blackwall. 

The upper district contains a population of 
73,000. The first great source of the pollution 
is the sewage and manufacturing refuse of Luton, 
a town of about 20,000 population, near the 
head of the River Lee. The sewage of Luton 
is treated with lime, and the solids precipitated, 
but the fluids which flow into the River Lee 
remain sewage, and if allowed to stagnate would 
become putrid and offensive. After the mixture 
with the Lee water, it becomes in a degree 
purified, and after flowing a few miles loses a 
farther portion of its ingredients. Large quan- 
tities of various metallic salts, dye stuff, brim- 
stone, &c., after use in the processes of cleansing, 
bleaching, and dyeing the goods, are discharged 
into the Lee. The poisonous character of the 
large quantities of oxalic acid that are thrown 
in is destroyed by the carbonate and sulphate of 
lime contained in the river water. But the 
Commissioners think we ought not to be de- 
pendent for a supply of water on such fortuitous 
protection. 

The system of sewerage adopted at Hadfield, 
having a population of 4,300, is the dumb-well 
system, and the effect must be more or less to 
pollute the subsoil water, which ultimately finds 
its way into the river. 

At Whitwell the privies hang over the water ; 
and at Welwyn the whole of the sewage runs in. 
Sheep-washing is carried on extensively in the 
Lee valley. 

The middle district comprises a population of 
79,000 persons. 

The sewage of Hertford is dealt with by the 
New River Company. It is treated with lime, 
and delivered into the river below the intake, 
and they spare no trouble or expense to purify it, 
but being, as it is, the sewage of nearly 7,000 
persons, it cannot be otherwise than a nuisance, 
and it is a constant cause of complaint to the 
people of Ware. 

Ware, in its turn, shows no consideration for 
towns below it. It has a population of 6,000, 
and the sewage flows directly into the river 
without any liming or other process. 

Every house on the River Stort drains into it, 
farmyards also, and carcasses float on the surface ; 
the bed becomes silted up with refuse, and 
altogether it is yearly becoming fouler. 

Below the junction of the Stort, the towns of 
Hoddesdon, Broxbourne, Cheshunt, Waltham 
Abbey, Waltham Cross, and Enfield discharge 
sewage into the Lee. All these places are above 
the intake of the East London Waterworks Com- 
any. 

The Commissioners say that all sewers and 
house-drains should be fully ventilated. At 
Luton and other towns, where a system of 
sewerage has been carried out without proper 
ventilation, sickness has resulted from gases 
entering the houses. 

“Sewage can very generally throughout the 
Lee basin be applied to land without difficulty, 
by gravitation. When pumping is required, 
towns may fairly be required to adopt it. The 
purification of the watershed of the River Lee 
from sewage may involve separate sewerage 
systems, and also the application of sewage to 
land for agricultural uses at several points, as 
at Dunstable, Luton, Stevenage, Buntingford, 
Bishop Stortford, Harlow, and several towns and 
villages in the lower valley, from Hertford and 
Ware downwards. Schemes to drain all the 
towns and villages below Hertford would pro- 
bably be very costly in the first outlay, because 





the subsoil is so fall of water that large volumes 
would enter in the process of forming the sewers. 
On the other hand, under proper control, this 
abundance of water would eventually be an 
advantage, as sewage largely diluted is moved 
to the outlet more quickly and steadily, and in a 
fresher state, than when sewers and subsoil are 
drier. Combination of the sewerage of towns 
situated in the higher or middle districts of the 
valley would involve large and long expensive 
culverts; whereas small sewage farms would 
find a readier market for the produce than large 
farms removed from the population.” 

On the subject of the application of sewage for 
purposes of irrigation, the Commissioners say,— 
“Main carriers should be laid in nearly level 
lines, so as to command the area below; and 
secondary carriers, at from half a chain to one 
chain apart, should contour the whole surface. 
The main carriers may be covered in, having 
valves or sluice-boards, of a simple and inexpen- 
sive kind, to retain and let out sewage as re- 
quired.” “Small carriers may be formed with 
common agricultural tiles, but jointed and laid 
only three parts in the soil, so that one tile or 
more can be removed temporarily at any point 
to allow of the sewage overflowing at such point 
when the tiles are removed for this purpose. 
All ordinary conduits may be open trenches, 
readily formed by hand labour or by the plough. 
These subsidiary contour gutters must not neces- 
sarily be looked upon as permanent. After one 
sowing of Italian rye-grass has run its course 
(this should not exceed two years), these minor 
conduits may be ploughed up with the rest of 
the land. Some farmers will probably clean the 
land by taking a root crop off it, and then lay it 
down again for a second course of grass, and so 
on. Proper irrigation and cultivation neither 
fouls the land nor exhausts it. Where sewage 
irrigation is the cause of a nuisance, it will be 
found to proceed either from use of old and 
putrid sewage in large and foul open ditch-like 
carriers, or from open tanks and large carriers 
being allowed to become foul.” 

“ A sewage farm not only requires a peculiar 
mode of cultivation, but also special manage- 
ment in dealing with the produce. Tolerably 
good land under sewage will produce from five 
to seven crops of Italian grass per annum, weigh- 
ing in the aggregate, when green, from 50 to 60 
tons per acre. The grass is used to the best 
advantage on the day it is cut, and is most 
profitably applied to stall-feeding dairy cows.” 
“Where there is sewage there must be popula- 
tion. Milk, butter, and beef will, therefore, 
necessarily be in proportionate demand ; so that, 
when the true use of sewage is understood, that 
which is the cause of nuisance by being wasted, 
will be turned to profit on the land.” 

Looking at these reports of the Pollution of 
Rivers Commission, in conjunction with that of 
the Water Supply Commission, recently pre- 
sented, it seems to us beyond dispute that it is 
highly advisable and proper, even if not abso- 
lutely necessary, to guard against a serious out- 
break of illness in London generally, that all 
sewage should be kept out of the rivers from 
which we draw our supply of water. Chemists may 
analyze and may find nothing in the water that 
they can call injurious to health, but really this 
is not a chemist’s question ; it is a question of 
common sense whether we are to run the risk of 
using water for domestic purposes into which 
has been poured the enormous quantity of foul 
matter that we have here proof is daily poured 
into it; while all the protection we have that it 
is destroyed before it reaches us is that of the 
action of nature in counteracting our deeds by 
beneficent processes of oxidation and other 
chemical transformations, which are and can 
only be accomplished by a sufficient length of 
time being allowed for their action, and there- 
fore the purification of the water we use is a 
matter of degree only, which degree may in 
most cases be sufficient, but in some may not be. 








An Artist’s Monument.—It is stated that a 
movement is on foot to erect a fitting memorial- 
stone over the grave of the late Mr. Robert 
Scott Lauder, the distinguished Scottish painter, 
whose death was recorded a few months ago. 
The initiative in this movement has been taken 
by a number of the younger Scottish artists, 
whom Mr. Scott Lauder was wont to call “ his 
boys.” Many of these boys, both in Edinburgh 
and London, have now achieved fame and fortune, 
and are anxious to pay tribute to the memory of 





their old friend and master. 
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SOUTH SHIELDS’ NEW TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


adoption. 
following mottoes, “Always Ready,” ‘“ Well 
considered,” 
“Northumbrian,” and “Nota Bene.” Taking 
them as they lie in order on the table, we find 
the design “ Always Ready,” with a blue cross 
and in a circle (for the same mottoes are appro- 
priated by different competitors) to be com- 
prised in a square of about 50 ft., and to consist 
of four floors, of which the basement is chiefly 
occupied by vaults suggested “ to be let out” as 
cellars and such like. The cunning device is, 
no doubt, meant to go a long way with the 
worthy councillors, and perhaps it does suggest 
one reason why this design is placed among the 
lucky half-dozen ; but it must, at the same time, 
be admitted that this is not its only recommenda- 
tion, for the arrangement of the post-office 
and telegraph department on the ground-floor 
is excellent. The public on entering would 
immediately find three ways presented to them, 
which, at a glance, would announce themselves 
as leading respectively to the post, money order, 
and telegraph offices, and they could go from one 
to the other with great facility. If all the plan 
arrangements were as good as the postal, this 
design would be one of the best in that respect ; 
but, as it is, the principal stairs are pushed back 
into a corner, and the council .chamber, on the 
first floor, is too small, although 27 ft. by 23 ft. 
might possibly prove large enough to hold the 
assembled wisdom of the borough. Another 
drawback is the total omission of lavatories and 
other conveniences which ought to be attached 
to the council chamber; the nearest being only 
gained by passing through the mayor’s parlour, 
or by mounting a flight of stairs. The town 


clerk’s offices on the first floor. I 
decidedly too small, and the two former are ill 
arranged with regard to each other, and ought 

THE designs sent in competition for this|to communicate. This competitor seems to be 
intended building were on view at the Me-| the only one who has any idea of the proper size 
chanics’ Institute last week. They are twenty- of a rate-collector or inspector of nuisances’ 
four in number, and of these six have been | offices; the others, apparently thinking that all 
selected by the council from which ultimately to|the rates to be collected and all the nuisances 
choose the one best fitted, in their opinion, for|to be inspected are to be brought to the offices 
These six are distinguished by the | themselves, 
“Phoonix”? disdains any such modern con- 
“Phoenix,” “I Work to Win,” |trivance as sash-windows in the council cham- 
ber, and has carefully shown them all as case- 
ments,—a piece of true Gothic feeling which 
thosé who would have to use the room would 
probably not thank him for, especially as the 
windows in the room are very numerous. The 
borough surveyor’s rooms are not well arranged, 
being separated from each other, and otherwise 
inconvenient. 


can, without hesitation, speak highly. It isa 
temperate and well thought-out specimen of 
Gothic architecture. 
whether as to its general appearance as a whole, 
or as to its details and component features, does 
credit to the architect who created it. The 
chimneys are boldly taken in hand and disposed | 
of in picturesque and pleasing groups, which 
really become part of the design ; and a balcony 
running entirely round the building is so well 





clerk’s offices are conveniently placed on the 
first floor, and the borough surveyor’s offices and 
housekeeper’s rooms above. 


The architectural beauties of this design, 80 judging it upon its merits, is probably the one, of 
far as the exterior is concerned, and this only is | the six selected, most likely to work its way to 


shown, are nil. A plain, bald, high-shouldered | 
red brick building, intended, we presume, to be 
all Gothic, although some of the windows might 
be anything, is topped by a raised part which is 
too low to be a tower, and too high to be a mere 
ble. This “tower,” however, although it 
oes not contain the staircase, and is for no 
= purpose, is good, but only from its sim- 
icity. 

“Well considered,” upon the whole deserves ! 
its title. If anything, perhaps, the design is | 
rather too “ well considered,” and the conse- 
quences, in the shape of future cost, not con- 
sidered quite well enough. Certainly, if South 
Shields get this design carried out in its entirety, 
with all its carving complete, for 6,0001., it will 
get a bargain. Like the former, too, this plan 
appeals to the pocketical feelings of the council 
by devoting large spaces in the basement as 
cellarage, “to be let.” It also provides a fire- 
proof muniment-room, which is certainly a de- 
sideratum in a town-hall. 

The author exhibits two designs, one Gothic 
and the other “Classic.” They are both good, 
and either would prove a handsome building. The 
front of the Gothic design shown in elevation is 
very elaborate. There is a band of shields run 
along the entire front, which is a great mistake, 
as they are meaningless and certainly not orna- 
mental. The clock-turret is too small, and, 
whilst pretty in itself, is insignificant in propor- 
tion to the building, and would look still worse 
in execution. Whilst in the former design the 
council chamber is too small, in this one it is too 
large ; it is a noble room, indeed, but it is a pity 
competitors could not ascertain the number of 
gentlemen sitting in the “local parliament” 
before designing this apartment. The rest of 
the requisite rooms are well arranged; but the 

t-office, &c., is not so well planned as in the 

esign first mentioned. In the alternative 
design the windows are very large, and, perhaps, 
might prove unmanageable in the smaller rooms: 





done, as both are about the same size. 
entrance leads to the rate collectors’ and in- 
spector of nuisances’ offices, which are of 
moderate dimensions. 


The last are 


have made the rooms so large. 


Of the architectural merits of this design we 


It is well grouped and, 


worked that it has not the least appearance of 
cutting it in half, as is so often the case under 
similar circumstances. The interior views of 
the council-chamber and staircase show the 
same talent, and power of developing it. The 
chamber is a long room, with pointed win- 
dows on each side, and the vaulted roof and 
spandrelled ribs arching across are really excel- 
lent, the walls and splays, &c., of the windows 
being, we presume from the drawing, finished in 
stone or brickwork. 

We are forced to regret that the plan is so 
immeasurably inferior to the elevation. Had 
this not been so, we think ‘* Phoenix” would 
certainly be the fortunate winner of the prize, 
notwithstanding that a little more than the 
prescribed amount of money would be required. 

“T Work to Win,” taking it altogether and 


the winning-post ar* receive the wished-for 
commission. Thougs .4 so good in an artistic 
point of view as the \«. »amed, yet its arrange- 
ment is the best of ali,and must on that account 
strongly recommend itself {to the Council. It 
has four entrances, the chief one leading through 
a fine and spacious hall, and up a wide staircase 
to the council-chamber and other rooms on the 
first-floor. Another entrance leads to the post- 
office department, which has all the good points 
desired, in its planning, without any of the 
defects found in the other drawings (“ Always 
Ready ” excepted), tif we correct one slip only, 
and that is, the telegraph office and the savings’ 
bank ought to be reversed, which can easily be 
Another 


townhall of stcne or white brick, half way up in 
one style of architecture, and to finish the 
stories of red brick in another, the line where 
they join being straight and well defined, is cer. 
tainly novel and startling, if not ingenious. 

Nor do we find any redeeming merits in the 


interior arrangements. On the ground-floor the 
post and telegraph offices are not well planned, 
and the former is shown of so small a size as to 
make it quite useless in execution. The entrance. 
hall and staircase are small. On the first floor 
the council-chamber is rather small, and badly 
contrived with regard to the mayor’s parlour ; 
the stairs down from one and up into the other, 
in going to and fro between them are absolutely 
a fatal objection. 

The sixth and last of the selected designs is 
marked “‘ Nota Bene,” and is inferior in most 
respects. Exteriorly it is a red brick building, 
of a mixed style, in which the Roman, Grecian, 
Italian, and Venetian are discernible. 

| Of the rejected designs the plans and general 
| drawings are not exhibited. Amongst the views 
we do not find anything very striking. ‘“ Archi. 
tecturesque” and blue cross, is a good Italian de. 
sign, and would look well in execution. The tower, 
| however, is rather too florid for the rest of the 
building. ‘ Always Ready,” in a shield, is a 
handsome Gothic design, which would at once 
announce itself as a town-hall. The defects are 
the roof and tower, which. look stuck on as an 
after-thought. ‘“ Foi” is rather good. It isa 
Gothic design “ freely treated ;” the roof line 
is picturesque; the tower and spire, however, 
look as if they did not belong to the remainder, 
“Always Ready” is a rather rough pen-and- 
ink sketch of a Gothic design, with a tower 
and spire, that would do credit to the town. 
A band of meaningless shields, however, 
runs in a@ line along the front, and somewhat 
spoils it. “As you like it” is an ecclesias. 
tical Gothic design, which would suit well as a 
college building or library. It is quiet and 
tasteful, and only wants a good entrance and 
campanile to make it one of the best designs in 
the room. 

As a whole, this competition seems to us below 
the average, only nine or ten of the designs out 
of the twenty-four being worth any considera- 
tion whatever. 








THE EARLY MILITARY ARCHITECTURE 
AND WEAPONS OF THE CELTS. 


THE military architecture and the military 
weapons of defence of the Saxons are pretty 
generally known ; but until recently the mili- 
tary architecture of the Celts was a field which 
few cared to explore. Although there is much 
similar in the early history of the two peoples, 
yet when we come closely to examine it 
separately, there is a wide and distinctive field 
marked with peculiarities common alone to the 
Celtic race. As war is an institution coeval 
almost with the creation, and as the profession 
of the soldier is up to this our day Jooked upon 
with a feeling of pride, the study of that archi- 
tecture begot of warfare and appertaining to 





On the first floor the council-chamber, mayor’s 


will not be likely to wander inadvertently into 


designs. The design itself is a substantial- 
looking Gothic structure, which, if not purely 
English, goes no further than our sister country, 


over the border, for its borrowed features. The 


tower is deserving of its name, and will show 


out well from the surrounding neighbourhood. 


We must advise the author, however, not to 


“shirk” his chimneys, and hide the flues in his 
tower, as he appears to do with some of them; 
but to bring them boldly out as chimneys, and 
make the most of them. 
will add to the attractions of the design, and, 
moreover, will obviate much misery to the occu- 
piers of those rooms from which the flues in 
question rise, for, as they are arranged at present, 
the chimneys will inevitably smoke at the wrong 


In our opinion they 


this design is bold and effective altogether, | end. 


though failing in detail, the turrets notably, 
being too small and frittered away. 


When we say that ‘“‘ Northumbrian” has a high 


tower and spire, which would show conspi- 


“ Phoenix” does not offer any bait in the shape | cuously for many miles all round, we exhaust its 


of cellars to let. On the ground-floor are given | merits. 


For the rest of the exterior, it is a 


® fine hall and staircase, which lead to the badly-imagined Gothic red-brick building set on 





Council chamber, mayor’s parlour, and town-/top of a freely used Italian one. 


military life must prove more or less interesting. 
To begin, therefore, at an unequivocal point in 
our subject, let us ask what were the particular 


parlour, and town-clerk’s offices are excellently modes of military defence adopted by the Celts. 
arranged, and will work well together in execu- The simplest modes of defence that could be 
tion; and on the second floor the borough sur- | adopted by the aboriginal inhabitants of any 
veyor’s offices are prominent with regard to the land would naturally be confined to the shelter 
public staircase, and any person seeking them and retreat that their forests, woods, mountains, 


| and bogs could afford. Fences, of course, were 


the housekeeper’s bed-room, as in some of the next constructed, made of wattles or branches of 


‘trees; evidence as to these methods of simple 
‘defence having been adopted among the ancient 
Britons we have from Czsar himself. The 
advent of the Gothic element into Britain led, no 
‘doubt, to improved methods of defence; for 
shortly afterwards we find that small forts were 
constructed on the boundaries that separated the 
territories of the different tribes. These forts 
are and were to be found at the entrance to 
woods and forests, on rocks, and hills, and other 
elevated places. These places, of course, were 
chosen with an eye to strategetic effect. The 
forts of the Celts were known by the name of 
Raths. There were two kinds of raths, called 
respectively the dun and the ban. The former 
were isolated hills, or very elevated mounds, 
compassed by walls and intrenched with 4 
rough stonework, without any mortar or COn- 
crete. Sometimes they were simply mounds of 
earth, square or circular. Many exist in the 
sister kingdom Ireland at the present day 1 
towns whose name begins with the word Dun. 





To build a 


The other description of fort called the ban or 
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babhan, said to be derived from the Teutonic 
bowen, to construct with trees, were wide spaces 
or areas, surrounded with thick ditches of earth. 
Sometimes square, sometimes circular, these 
were impaled with rude stakes, perhaps impro- 
vised branches of trees. Until late years a great 
number of these forts were to be met with in 
Great Britain as well as in Germany, Sweden, 
and other places in Western Europe. Among 
the Celts the name of dun was likewise given to 
any entrenchment whose inside was elevated 
with the design of having an advantage over 
the enemy. 

Some writers have remarked a very striking 
resemblance between the Pagan military archi- 
tecture of the Celts and the early Pelasgian 
monuments in Greece. The forts or fortresses 
of the Celts are of Cyclopian architecture. 
The walls range in thickness from 8 ft. to 16 ft. 
The entrances to them are by a narrow door. 
way, with inclined sides, wider at the bottom 
than at the top. Although these forts were 
constructed of loose stones, they have stood froma 
time immemorial without any being displaced. 
It is marvellous how some of the stones that 
went to the construction of the walls were 
mounted to their position, unless we imagine 
that a similar facility for lifting stones by mecha- 
nical means existed amongst the Celts and 
Britons as existed among the Egyptian work- 
men when the Pyramids were being erected. 

The Celts, when on a military expedition, 
had other species of fortification for the protec- 
tion of their camps and the route of their armies. 
These fortifications were mostly constructed 
of timber. The Brehon law, or ancient code 
of Ireland, compelled every chief to find timber 
sufficient for the construction of every descrip- 
tion of fortress. Timber, however, was easily 
procurable in England and Ireland when the 
Brehon code was in force. The largest species 
of the Celtic fortifications were identical 
with those of Britain. They were called in 
the Celtic language Caithair, or cities; and 
according to the best account we are able to 
find of them, they were divided into the follow- 
ing important divisions: the beallagh, dun, mote, 
ban, rath, uagh, &e. The beallagh was the out- 
ward inclosure, which swept a circuit, like the 
ballium of the Norman Castle, or answering to 
it; only with the Celts it was not much more than 
& staked fence, and not always accompanied 
with an intrenchment. Within the inclosure 
the whole property of the chief was collected— 
servants, animals, &c. The dun was inclosed 
within the area of the beallagh, but elevated, 
and formed the residence, or habitation, of the 
chief and his family. The mote, or mothar, 
was the intrenchment which inclosed or 
encircled the dun. The ban was the rampart 
which (mostly situated with the mote) inclosed 
the dun. Mothar means an enclosed park, and 
mota,® mound. The court, or open space within 
the bam, was the rath, and herein was situated the 
Celtic righlann, or Royal Palace, comprising 
several detached buildings. Lastly, the uagh, 
or uaigh, was the cave, or under cellar, where 
provisions were kept, or where the chief and his 
retainers might retire in case of danger. 

Some of the stone forts erected by the pre- 
Christian Celts may be seen in Ireland at the 
present day, in the west, north-west, and south- 
west. Perhaps the most remarkable one is that 
one in the island of Arran, supposed to be two 
thousand years old; there are some in Donegal, 
Mayo, and Kerry, similar in construction. In 
the massive walls of some of these forts there 
are chambers and stairs to be met in the interior, 
which lead to platforms varying from a few feet 
to upwards of 40 ft. On these platforms, doubt- 
less, the defenders of the fort stood during 
attack, 

_ Forts of dry wall masonry are very numerous 
in the south-west of Ireland. They were plen- 
tifal at one time all over the kingdom, but they 
have disappeared now except in remote dis- 
tricts, _ In Kenmare, near Derryquin Castle, 
there is a fort called Staigue Fort, of a very 
ancient date. It has a diameter of 80 ft. The 
Stones forming the masonry appear to have been 
quarried, or, at least, split evenly off, from larger 
blocks. The stones are flatly bedded one upon 
nother. So compact is this piece of dry masonry 
that you cannot even dislodge the filling-in stones 
Without applying more than ordinary force. No 
masonry of the present day erected dry, as it has 
nan can Compete with it for strength and dura- 

hes, _ At Granard, in the county Longford, 
there is another remarkable fort of great 
sutiquity, It is a good example of this kind of 
Construction, and it exhibits traces of many 





divisions with a view to defence. In the 
northern counties of England and along the 
Borders, a good deal of dry ordinary masonry 
may be seen, forming divisions to land. It 
stands well, but not having been erected with 
@ view to military defence, of course there is no 
comparison. 

The crannoges of the Celts, although evidently 
designed as a means of concealment, or a place 
for retreat, can hardly be treated under the term 
Military Architecture. Small islets of clay 
were formed in the centre of lakes. Into this were 
driven piles of wood, heaps of stones, and other 
material,—bones, for instance ; for an extraordi- 
nary amount of bone has always been discovered 
in connexion with these structures. The cran- 
noge or habitation was used certainly as a place 
ofretreat. They are to be found in close proximity 
to old forts and castles, which are not far 
removed from lakes. Those islets most likely 
were submerged inthe winter. A causeway is 
found connecting some of them, though canoes 
were probably used in reaching them, as remains 
of such have been found mostly in or near these 
singular habitations. 

Near to Dunshaughlin, in the county Meath, 
was to be seen one of the earliest specimens of 
those singular structures. The Annals of the 
Four Masters mention the destruction of this 
crannoge A.D. 933. It is recorded alsoin 1246 
that Turlough O’Connor escaped from one of 
these keeps after he had drowned his keepers. 
This would argue that they might have been 
used as prisons or places for the concealment or 
detention of hostages. Again, we find in 1560 
one Teigue O’Rourke is mentioned as having 
been drowned in his passage across to one of 
those island structures. So recent as the six- 
teenth century we have accounts of these 
crannoges {having been used in Ireland as a 
system of general defence. 

The Round or Pillar Towers of Ireland have 
given rise to such an amount of controversy as 
to their origin and use, that we do not care to 
claim them as a piece of Pagan or Christian 
military architecture. We have an account of 
the destruction of many Round Towers in the 
Annals of Ulster in the year 448, caused by 
an earthquake. We have no authentic account 
in any of the Irish annals of the building of 
them since the Christian era. Whatever their 
history, we have no proof that the Celts and 
Britons did not know the use of lime and mortar 
long before the age of St. Patrick. Evidence of 
their knowledge of the building art exists in 
structures which are indisputably theirs, and 
which are evidently not of a Christian but a 
Pagan era. 

Whether we can claim the Round Towers in 
part as here used or designed for military pur- 
poses, or as places used as a defence against 
sudden attack, they are singular and wonderful 
structures. Studding the island, though hun- 
dreds of them have disappeared, they are lasting 
like the Pyramids. There they stand, almost 
defying time, still pointing their cone-crowned 
summits to heaven, although they have forgotten 
the names of their founders. 

Before treating of the military architecture 
that sprang up subsequent to the Danish inva- 
sion and the arrival of contingents from other 
Northern nations, it would not be amiss for our 
purpose to give some account of the warlike 
weapons in use among the Celts. Those weapons 
which were chipped into the form of a hatchet, 
axe, or spike, could be used for a variety of 
purposes, for specimens exist which would 
answer for arrows, knives, or mortise-chisels for 
framing purposes. The material was flint, and 
some of these stone celts or weapons exhibit 
great skill in their formation and felicity in the 
design. Taken in connexion with the early 
military architecture of the race we are talking 
of, they throw a flood of light upon our pathway ; 
but of this we may speak hereafter. s , 

. H.C. 








Proposed New Baths for Gloucester.— 
It is proposed to form a company, and plans 
have been prepared by Messrs. Medland & Son, 
for the erection of baths at the back of the 
Crypt School playground and near the Park. 
The plans contemplate the providing of a 
swimming-bath, 70 ft. in length and 35 ft. in 
width, with dressing-rooms attached, and six 
private baths, 9 ft. by 8 ft. The swimming- 
bath is to be so constructed that during the 
winter months the water would be let off, and 
the bath would then form a gymnasium or hall, 
90 ft. by 45 ft. 





PATENT-OFPICE REPORT. 


THE Report of the Commissioners of Patents 
for Inventions for 1868 has been issued in a 
printed form, It states that,— 


‘The number of applications for letters patent, re 
corded within the year 1868, was 3,991; the number of 
patents passed thereon was 2,490 ; the number of specifica- 
tions filed in pursuance thereof was 2,456; the number of 
applications lapsed or forfeited, the applicants havin 
neglected to proceed for their patents within six months o 
protection, was 1,501; the number of patents void, the 
patentees having neglected to file specifications in pursuance 
thereof, was 34. 

Thirteen thousand one hundred and one patents bear 
date between the lst of October, 1852, and the 3lat of 
December, 1858. The additional progressive stamp duty 
of 501, was paid, at the end of the third year, on 3,692 of 
that number, and 9,409 became void. The additional 
progressive stamp duty of 100/. was paid at the end of 
the seventh year on 1,274 of the 3,632 remaining in force 
at the end of the third year, and 2,418 became void. Oon- 
sequently about 70 we cent, of the 13,101 patents became 
void at the end of the third year, and about 90 per cent. 
became void at the end of the seventh year. The pro- 
portionate number of patents becoming void, by reason of 
nonpsyment, continues nearly the same to the present 
time.” 


The Commissioners thus conclude their 
report :— 


*¢ New rooms having been built for a library on the 
second-floor of the Patent Office building, the printed 
specifications, indexes, and scientific works were removed 
into them (without inconvenience to the general readers) 
and the library was opened to the public on the 16th of 
April, 1867. In the report to Parliament for the year 
1865, it is stated that ‘the building at present devoted to 
the purposes of the Patent Office, with the recent addi- 
tions and alterations, is not now, nor can it ever be made 
to be suitable for the requirements of the office.” Ex 
rience has proved this statement to be correct ; the build- 
ing is now filled, and there is a continual increase of 
specifications and scientific works, for which provision 
must be made.” 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES IN GERMANY. 


Some months ago, at the time when the 
representatives of several associations of German 
architects were assembled at Hamburg to discuss 
a scheme for the better regulation of their 
remuneration, we briefly alluded to their pro- 
posals. We now purpose to investigate and 
further explain the matter by giving a more 
detailed account. 

Before entering upon the minutiz of the 
elaborate network before us, we will shortly 
apprise our readers of the main results embodied, 
and, we may almost say, buried therein. Build- 
ings are divided into five classes; the labours of 
the architect are detailed under six heads, and 
the building sums total have been arranged in 
nine divisions. Thus a table containing 270 
categories has been produced, for which our 
friends over the water would fain claim accept- 
ance throughout the fatherland. 

It becomes plain at a glance, that 5 per cent. 
is not looked upon as an adequate remuneration, 
being hardly sufficient for all purposes. While in 
the erection of a shed at a cost exceeding 30.0001, 
the architect would have to accept 2 per cent. 
only, it is clear that the average charge for all 
classes exceeds 6 per cent. (6°08 percent. exactly). 
We shall not attempt to follow the compilers of 
the system into all its ramifications. To us it 
seems hardly necessary to instruct an architect 
as to the per-centage which he may rightfally 
claim when called upon to erect a building 
costing from 1201. to 3001., and we should not 
give a moment’s attention to such points, were 
it not that they afford a striking instance of 
the zeal with which the German architects have 
attempted to make even impossibilities easy in 
the scheme before us. 

The following is a short sketch. For brevity’s 
sake we have appended a designation to each 
class, and have omitted six categories of build. 
ing sums for the same reason :— 














Per-centage for Buildings 
costing— 
Classes of Buildiags. 
A few A few Above 
hundred £.|thousand £./£30,000. 
I, Rural Buildings... 50 3°8 2°0 
IL. Town Houses ...... 6°5 5°0 3°0 
ILI, Mansions ,..,........ 80 6°0 40 
BV os WOMIROD getscedceccacee 95 yt 50 
V. Ornamental Struc- 
CIP OM ccasctnsousescs 11°0 9°0 6°0 














The amount of care bestowed on avuiding 
mistakes as to the class to which a building 
belongs may be argued from the fact that there 
are about a hundred specifications enumerated 
in the origiual, besides the necessary et-ceteras. 

Class I. comprises warehouses, market-halls, 
temporary exhibition-booths and buildings ; the 
most simple cottages, vaults, and coverings for 
large hollow spaces, workshops, &c. 
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Class II.—Villas, stables in connexion with 
them, greenhouses, dwelling-houses, middle-class 
family residences, public schools, simply con- 
structed hospitals, barracks, baths and wash- 
houses, prisons, railway stations, &c. 

Class III.— Superior residences, verandas, 
pavilions, large shops; buildings with fittings, 
for ventilation or other purposes, requiring 
special thought and attention; churches, mu- 
seums, theatres, &c. 

Class IV.—Palaces, rich churches and chapels, 
magnificent clubhouses, triumphal arches, guild- 
halls, &. 

Class V.—Interior and exterior decorations ; 
altars, pulpits, monuments, &c. 

The labours of the architect are comprised 
under the following heads :— 

1. Sketches. — Preliminary designs drawn to 
scale, with an approximate estimate, if desired. 

2. Plans.—Elevations, sections, &c. 

8. Detail Drawings.—Constructive as well as 
ornamental detail drawings. 

4. Estimate.—A special estimate. 

5. Superintendence.—Negotiations, &c. ; exclu- 
sive of special superintendence, which latter the 
client has to provide. 

6. Revision.—Settlement and scratinizing of 
accounts. 

(Measurement excluded.) 

In each class a special allotment is made for 
every one of the above items. These allotments 
are to some extent proportional, and, cousider- 
ing the source from which they sprang, we 
are at a loss to understand why they are not 
exactly so. When in Class III., line 4and 5 (see 
detail table, lower down), we meet with a pro- 
portion like the following,—0°6 : 05=1°6 : 1:5, 
and many others similarly incorrect,—we are 
divided between two opinions. Lither there is 
an essential reason for such anomaly, or there 
is not. If there be, it surpasses our com- 
prehension, and we should have to put in on 
one side an account of its depth, that being too 
great for our limited capabilities to fathom ; if, 
on the other hand, it is merely an expedient for 
avoiding two decimals, we are again at a loss to 
understand how such a thing could possibly have 
disturbed the scrupulous compilers. Failing 


to see the depth, if there be any, we must 
presume that the irregularity here complained of 
by us is due to the nature of that particular kind 
of systematizing which never tires until a 
straight-jacket has rendered its victim motion- 
less. It moves no more in that condition, but it 
writhes. Justso with the elaborate plans before 
us. We have round per-centages and fractions of 
per-centages. The latter are the straight-jacket, 
necessitating more fractions, more hair-splitting. 
At last the minute threads will not split any 
more, and it is at the time when they are brought 
to an almost inappreciable size that the necessity 
arises, always consequent upon a course of this 
kind being pursued, of daubing and patching and 
filling up. No extent of system will do away 
with all disputes, and dealings between men and 
men cannot be reduced to rule. A leading prin- 
ciple, however, is needed, and of this we are as 
deficient as our neighbours. Both our practice 
of 5 per cent. and their system of 270 different 
percentages are extreme measures, the one too 
loose, the other too narrow. They will have to 
be blended so as to produce one sound and prac- 
tical medium. In looking through avy of the 
vertical columns shown in the detailed table 
below, it will be readily perceived how the per- 
centages have been spread over the different 
labours composing the architect’s duties. We 
will here quote one, the first one :— 














Architect's Charges for | , Mor Buildings valued, 
DC TMONEMED <occctesseccerecess 0°7 
2. Plans... any Bee 1°0 
3. Detail Drawings 1-0 
4. Estimate ............00000 0°6 
5. Superintendence ...... 1:2 
SC Revision .....ccccerccceess 0°6 
IRIEOR: cissevenstacsesses 50 








It will be observed by noticing all the first 
vertical columns that while the item “ revision” 
(0°5 per cent.) remains about the same throughout 
allclasses, the charge for estimate varies little with 
the class of building. The per-centage for draw- 





ings, however, rises almost in equal proportion 
with the classes :— 


DETAIL TABLE OF GERMAN ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 

































































































































































Per-centage of Architects’ Remuneration for Buildings costing 
(in Prussian Thalers) from— 
ARCHITECTS’ WORK. 800 | 2,000 | 4,000 | 8,000 | 16,000 | 24,000 | 40,000 | 100,000 
to to to to to to to to above 
2,000 | 4,000 | 8,000 | 16,000 | 24,c00 | 49,c00 | 100,0c0 | 200,000 | 200,000 
incl, incl, incl. incl. incl, incl, incl. incl, 
Crass I 
NN co scdussyaiessediviodgurovenendacoovae 07 06 05 0°5 0°4 03 0:3 0°25 0-2 
Plans pobnossebebsseonee sestseccebbes 1:0 1:0 0-9 08 07 0°6 0°5 04 0°4 
Detail Drawings 1:0 1:0 09 0°8 0°7 0°6 0°55 05 04 
Estimate.......... 06 05 05 04 04 04 0°3 0°25 0°2 
Superintendence ,, ove 1:2 11 1:0 1:0 09 08 0°7 0°6 06 
WERBOR sec vvescorccscessvonscesee evecccccceces 06 0°4 04 03 03 03 0°25 02 02 
Together 50 4°6 4°2 38 8°4 30 2°6 2°2 2°0 
Crass II, 
SNOUINON | cessisbovabooebssdooscessees 11 09 0°7 06 0°5 04 Ort 0:3 0°25 
RENIN 25h saath ssunaneudenbonusenes d5nkckideneenes 12 12 b he 1:0 0'9 0°8 07 0°7 0°6 
Detail Drawings 1°4 1°4 13 12 11 10 0-9 0:9 0s 
Estimate ...... 07 0°6 0.6 05 0°5 04 0°35 0:3 0°25 
BSuperintendence ..........ccccsserssssesees 16 15 14 13 12 11 1:0 09 09 
PUN 1666 h bes captebensindasoesiee 0°5 04 0°4 0°4 03 0-3 0°25 02 0-2 
PEERED shasncnssscetvaveesovsesysy 65 6:0 55 50 45 40 3°6 3°83 3°0 
Cuass III. 
Sketches 1°4 11 08 0°7 0°6 0°5 O*4 0°4 03 
Plans e 1°4 14 13 1°2 11 1°0 0-9 0°85 0s 
Detail Drawings 2°0 19 18 eg 1%6 1% 1°4 14 13 
Estimate ...... 07 0°6 06 65 0°5 0°4 0°4 03 0°25 
Buperintendence ..........00.c000 eeeccecee 2°0 1°8 16 15 1°4 13 12 11 11 
BRINOUD ss caticscensnanesasessontnonponesescoso ee 05 0°4 0-4 04 03 03 0'°3 0°25 0°25 
eee 8:0 7:2 65 6:0 55 50 4°6 4:3 40 
Crass IV. 
Sketches 17 14 12 1:0 08 0°6 0°5 0°5 0°4 
Plans 1°6 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 0-9 
Detail EIEN ons Lissesereapicoeen toeeeee 29 2°9 28 2°7 26 2°5 2°3 21 1:9 
Estimate 07 0°6 0°6 0°5 05 0°4 04 03 03 
Buperintendence ...........0seeseeseerses 21 19 18 le 16 15 1:4 1:3 1:2 
RSE ES SRE 0°5 05 04 0°4 0°3 0-3 0°3 03 03 
Es cocovscsnsestasosovesssste 9°5 89 83 77 71 6°5 6:0 56 5°0 
Cuass V. 
Sketches 2°0 16 1°3 4°} 09 0°7 0°6 0°5 0°5 
Plans er seeeneveccescoscses av 17 1°65 16 15 1°4 13 12 1-0 
BPC DEMING A 0000000. .060sieseceeccenecs 3:7 3°7 3°7 3°6 3°5 33 3-1 29 2°6 
Estimate 08 0°7 06 0°5 0°5 0°5 0°4 03 03 
Buperintendence ............ccscsssesceers 2°2 20 19 18 27 16 16 14 13 
ONIN. snilcdsodicacdscdaciacbockcsvableses 0°6 05 045 0°4 0-3 03 03 03 03 
TURIN scocereenastnntenpwatio 11-0 =| 10°2 9°6 90 84 78 72 66 | 60 





























We may here add that the taking ont of 
quantities is not included in the architects’ 
charges above enumerated; that, further, the 
client has to bear the expense of clerks of works 
(overseeing, keeping of journal, adjustment of 
calculations respectively), whether he engage 
them himself, or whether the architect does go, 
In the latter case expenses involved are debited 
to the client by the architect in addition to hig 
per-centage. Special inspections or loss of time 
occupied in journeys are rated low, being about 
half a guinea in the one case (for seven hours in 
railway travelling), and double that amount in 
the other, besides actual outlay for lodgings, 
refreshments, &c. Drawings and designs remain 
the property of the architect. Money is to be 
advanced by the client in proportion to the 
progress of the building. 








VENTILATION OF DWELLING HOUSES, 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us some not very 
clear particulars of a plan of ventilation for 
dwellings that has been in use for two years in 
four houses in Keeton’s-road, Bermondsey, and 
is said to answer expectation. He says :—“ The 
houses are built on an improved plan of con. 
structing the chimneys: one smoke-shaft for 
each series of rooms, instead of a separate 
chimney from each room, by the sides of the 
single smoke-flae, is built in the air-shafts, for 
the supply of fresh and pure air to each of the 
rooms; the used air is taken off at the ceiling 
line into the smoke-shaft. By this plan smoky 
dwellings are prevented, and draughts from win- 
dows and doors greatly decreased. The cleaning 
of the chimneys is done in the basement, saving 
the sweep entering any other part of the house.” 








POUNDS. 


Noruine to do with pence ; no sympathy with 
scruples; no questions about troy-weight, or 
avoirdupois, or money’s worth, or balances; but 
Pounds of that other sort, into one of which (to 
give a notorious classical instance) our dear old 
friend Mister Pickwick was ignominiously wheel- 
barrowed, when unconscious how far the cold 
punch—with or without lemon-peel—might have 
disagreed with him. 

We speak then here of those innumerous little 
prisons, square and bare, and cruelly inhospit- 
able, dotted all over the land (for where is there 
not @ manor?) and everywhere handy for the 
incarceration—and semi-starvation—of innocent 
dumb creatures. 

Of course, we know they must be incarcerated ; 
for, through the carelessness of their ignobler 
masters, they have strayed out of open gates, 
or got into ill-fenced corn-fields, and wander up 
and down the roads to the righteous indignation 
of waywardens: by all means, let them be im- 
pounded wherever found, and kept well till called 
for, and not let forth without payment of all 
dues. But, if impounded, is there any reason 
why the poor creatures should not also be 
sheltered? A slight modicum of food is enjoined 
by law, though frequently not provided ; water, 
however, is a luxury almost out of hope to the 
unhappy beasts; but (and here is our heaviest 
grievance), shelter of any kind is quite unknown, 
and certainly not imperative, in any of our 
thousands of Pounds all over thecountry. Be it 
the fiery heat of summer, or the ice and chilling 
blasts of winter, in heavy rains, or snow, oF 
hail, by night and by day alike, the poor estrays 
crouch miserably in their cruel pens, without & 
corner provided to creep into against the in- 
clemency of our seasons, and patiently dying 
out before the unpitying eyes of those who pass 
by! Surely, in these better days of humanity 
towards everything living, the old Pound ought 
to be improved by the small but most important 
matter of a shed in one corner; a mere roof to 
keep off rain,—and perhaps a side screen against 
the wind. This, as a piece of law and duty, 
ought to be imperative on every pound-keeper; 
and if any manorial magnate sees these lines, 
let him kindly accept the suggestion, and 
his bailiff tend more carefully those poor estray8 
imprisoned for their masters’ fault, but certainly 
not therefore to be starved for want of forage 
and water, nor to be left unsheltered in our opeD 
Pounds till well nigh perished by the slow tor- 
tures of an English climate alternately trop 
and arctic. It may be within the useful pro- 
vince of the Builder to improve upon the wisdom 
of our ancestors in even so humble an edifice 88 
a Pound, Martin F, Turree. 
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gsT. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, HAMPSTEAD. 


Tx1s church is now in course of erection from 
designs by Mr. 8. 8. Teulon, of Craig’s-court, 
Charing-cross. It consists of a nave and aisles 
90 ft. long by 57 ft. wide (the width of the nave 
itself being 26 ft.), with a tower 21 ft. square, 
internally forming a part of the chancel, which 
js completed by an apse eastward of the tower. 
The tower is to be flanked by transepts, but 
these and the aisles and the upper part of the 
tower are to be left unfinished for the present 
for want of fands. Advantage has been taken 
of the fall of the ground from west to east to 
obtain some spacious rooms for vestries and 
other purposes under the chancel. The cha- 
racter of the architecture inclines to that of the 
Early French churches. The tower when com- 
pleted will be nearly 130 ft. high. 

The portion of the church in progress will 
accommodate nearly 600 worshippers. When 
the aisles and transepts are added there will be 
sittings for more than 900. 








THE SOLICITOR-GENERAL ON ART AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


Art the opening of the Science and Art-Exhi- 
bition, in Devonport, lately, the Solicitor-General, 
Sir J. D. Coleridge, M.P., made first a very great 
bungle, and then an interesting speech. He 
started, as reported, thus amazingly,—“ One 
of the first things we may learn from this 
collection is the inaccurate and hazy character 
of much of the talk we hear as to the union of 
manufactures and the arts. There is in correct 
language no such union. They are things in 
their nature altogether different and distinct.” 
And then he went on to show throughout the 
whole of his speech, the practicability of this 
union, the fact of its existence in the Classical 
and Renaissance times, and its great value. 
“ No one will deny,” said the speaker, “ that if 
the manufacture be sound and usefal, it is a 
great advantage it should be refined and lovely 
too. Now, why was it so formerly, and why is 
it not so now ? Mainly, I think, for two reasons. 
First that the greatest men employed them- 
selves, or were employed, in making beautiful 
models of things in ordinary use ; and next, that 
those models were constantly followed and re- 
peated. As to the first, we know, historically, 
that the fact was so in the finest periods of the 
Medizeval and Renaissance art. Great artists in 
those times never thought it beneath them to 
give beauty of design to things of common use, 
and the makers of such things availed them- 
selves of the greatest men amongst their con- 
temporaries to give beauty to their wares.” 

In other words, they wisely brought art into 
union with manafacture,—they carefully wedded 
Venus to Vulcan. The mistake made by the 
Solicitor-General at starting, led those of his 
audience who knew anything of the matter to 
— the soundness of all that he said after- 
wards. 








THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND’S 
BOOK OF ROCK SYMBOLS. 


THE late Duke of Northumberland and the 
present duke have caused a splendid and no doubt 
Costly folio volume of plates to be printed, for 
special presentation, in which are depicted many 
of those curious markings on rocks and stones in 
Northumberland, Argyleshire, and various other 
parts of Britain, and in Ireland, as well as else- 
where, which have been associated under the 
general name of “ Rock Symbols,”’* regarding 
which, as a class, a discussion took place in the 
Builder, as our readers may recollect, in 1864 
and 1865. The plates are accompanied by a few 
folio pages of letterpress by Dr. Bruce, the 
Newcastle archzoologist, who had been employed 
by the late duke to superintend the work of pre- 
paring the plates for the press. The letterpress 
Contains an account of the successive discoveries 
of the markings, but nothing of the least im- 
portance towards an explanation of their origin, 
meaning, or purpose. Most of what is said on 
this subject relates to suggestions which are ad- 
mittedly not satisfactory, such as that the hol- 
lowed out concentric circles and radiate grooves, 
with central “cups,” were for the flow of blood 
i sacrificial processes, whereas many of the 








* Incised Markings on Stone, found in the County of 
Northumberland, Argyleshire, and other Places; from 
drawings made in the years 1963 and 1864, by direction of 
ue Grace the late Alesrnce, Duke of Northumberland, 

-G. London: printed for private circulation, 1869, 


carvings are on rocks at natural angles, and 
anything but horizontally placed. It is a 
curious fact in idiosyncracy, if not in arche- 
ology, that the suggestions in the Builder on the 
subject are still, as heretofore, totally ignored 
by Dr. Bruce, and make no appearance what- 
ever, even in his list of suggestions that are not 
satisfactory ; unless, indeed, the solitary remark 
that “some papers ‘On Circular Rock Marks 
and other Symbols’ appeared in the Builder, 
from the pen of Mr. John E. Dove and 
others,” be supposed to contain, wrapped up 
in it, an implied inference that the sugges- 
tions in these papers were not worthy of 
even being included in the list of those that 
are not satisfactory. This is all the more 
notable inasmuch as the suggestions in these 
papers, as has already been clearly shown in the 
Builder, included the germ, or key-note, of Dr. 
Bruce’s own subsequent attempt, and those of 
others, to explain the meaning and purposes of the 
Carvings; and they also include the first if not 
even yet the only suggestion of anything 
analogous or similar to them in known sym- 
bolism,—namely, the centre-and-circle symbol, of 
known meaning and of almost universal anti- 
quity, which is absolutely identical with many 
of the rock symbols; and the “ Sephiroth” con- 
ceutric-circled symbol, which is also of known 
meaning, and closely resembles many others of 
the rock symbols. Surely these suggestions 
merited a place either amongst those which were 
not satisfactory, or amongst those which were ; 
especially as considerable space is allowed for 
suggestions of the most improbable and unsatis- 
factory description, such as that about the blood 
of sacrifices. Why, then, is it that Dr. Bruce 
has ignored especially those suggestions which 
pointed attention to the remarkable similarity, 
or identity rather, between symbols whose 
meanings as well as forms are known, and those 
recently discovered symbol-forms whose mean- 
ings and purposes are held to be utterly un- 
known? Dr. Bruce himself says, “ When so 
much obscurity prevails, every suggestion is 
worthy of consideration; and he quotes ap- 
provingly a remark by the Rev. William Green- 
well, who first brought the subject under public 
notice. that the Northumbrian carvings “ differ 
from all other symbolical expressions with which 
we are acquainted, and seem peculiar to the 
Celtic tribes which once peopled all Western 
Europe: further inquiry may make known other 
instances of their occurrence; and it is not im- 
possible that on being found, as it may happen, in 
connexion with other and known symbols, some 
light may hereafter be thrown on their meaning.” 
Dr. Bruce also quotes a remark made to him by 
Mr. John Stuart, the author of “ The Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland,” that “ the great thing is to 
trace analogies and correspondences in examples 
from different localities,” and 

‘* This [adds Dr. Bruce] was the principal object which 
the Duke of Northumberland had in view when he directed 
the preparation of these plates: still, something may be 
done to clear the way for the discovery of the true solution 
of the mystery : negative knowledge has its value: to 
ascertain what the incised markings are not, limits the 
channel of inquiry, and prevents, to some extent, the 
waste of ingenious conjecture.” 

The exclusion of similar or identical forms, 
whose meanings and purposes are known, from 
any consideration whatever in reference to the 
obscure subject under notice, was not the way 
either to carry out the enlightened intention of 
the duke, or to shed any light worth looking at 
upon that subject; and Dr. Bruce’s Introduc- 
tion, notwithstanding the excellent advice admit- 
tedly given him, must merely be regarded as 
little else than a bald record of the times and 
places when and where the carvings represented 
in the plates have been discovered, and is of no 
other value whatever. 

It is unnecessary for us to re-enter on the 
more important subject of the connexion of the 
rock carvings either with similar forms in known 
symbolism, or with the doctrines of antiquity 
with which these latter were associated. Nota 
spark of additional light on these interesting 
subjects is even attempted to be given here, 
where it was to be expected, and where it ought 
to have been; and all we either can or need do 
at present, is to refer our readers back to the 
papers in the Builder already alluded to, which 
gave the tone to all attempted explanations; 
and especially the papers of July 2nd, Sep- 
tember 3rd, October 22nd, and December 17th, 
1864; and April 22nd, 1865. In reference to the 
intimate relationships in which the ancient 
heathen religions in general etood to one 
another, we may specially refer to that of date 








October 22nd, 1864; and as tothesereligions being 





all essentially magical, and hence the practices 
connected with them also magical, as urged in 
these papers, we may here remark, as we had 
occasion to do on a previous occasion, that it is 
no doubt the most popular and sceptical, and 
hence the safest policy, to ignore all magical 
doctrines while attempting to unravel the myste- 
ries of ancient practices such as the Celtic one 
of carving centre-and-circied, concentric-circled- 
and-radial-grooved, or other forms, on rocks, in 
sorcery halls or chambered tumuli, and on fane- 
real kists; but there is no better ascertained 
fact as to ancient times than that pre-Christian 
and heathen nations in general, in all parts of 
the world, were deeply,—intensely,—and pro- 
bably universally, imbued with magical prac- 
tices and doctrines ; and no archzologist who is 
ignorant of these, or who attempts to unravel 
the mystery of ancient sculptures and structures 
without taking them into consideration, is at all 
likely to be able to evolve the true theory of the 
uses or purposes and meanings of such sculptures 
and structures. Of course the truth, error, or 
imposture of the practices and doctrines them- 
selves, here referred to, is not the point at issue ; 
and, except indirectly, has little or nothing to do 
with it. 








THE TRADE-UNION CONGRESS. 


Many subjects closely affecting the future 
well-being of the working classes have been 
discussed by this Congress, who, in fact, have 
touched upon most of the topics comprehensively 
dwelt upon in Mr. George Potter’s paper on the 
“ Disorganisation of Labour.” Perhaps the 
most satisfactory issue that has been reached, is 
the resolution approving Courts of Arbitration 
and Conciliation, after a serious discussion 
following upon a paper by Mr. W. Owen, of 
Barslem. 

Mr. Owen thus put the case of labour in its 
relation to capital :— 

‘It had been often said that labour was but a com 
modity, to be bought and sold as are other commodities 
and it had also been maintained on the other side that 
labour was not a commodity, but a human power, from 
which ali commodities resulted. The latter view was that 
to which he inclined, and he believed that labour, as the 
maker, was,greater than that which 1t made, It seemed 
to him to be wrong to ask that labour, and the great pro- 
ducer, should be as passive in the hands of capital as the 
piece of ware that the potter had made.” 


Mr. Owen’s account of the successes of Courts 
of Arbitration in various centres of industry (in 
Staffordshire particularly), is encouraging ; and 
these successes will, it is to be hoped, be rapidly 
extended, by the influence of the resolutiun 
adopted by the Congress. 

The subjects next in importance to that of 
conciliation by arbitration have been,— the 
legalisation of Trade-unions and the Commis- 
sioners’ Report ; reduction in the hours of labour ; 
and the number of apprentices. 

Mr. Potter made a sensible suggestion to 
his hearers to wage war against drunkenness 
among the working classes if they wished to 
improve their condition. For the rest, the pre- 
vailing idea of the unionists seems to be the 
abolition of all laws whatever affecting trade- 
unions, either with respect to their funds or 
against combination. They claim the right to 
morally coerce their fellow working-men, con- 
sidering the ordinary laws of the land sufficient 
to deal with any form of physical coercion. 

On the subject of the numerous papers read, 
and discussions carried on, our limits prevent 
us from attempting to enter; but we here give 
a@ number of the more important resolutions 
passed by the Congress on the several days of 
meeting :— 


“That this Con is of opinion that the establish- 
ment of courts of arbitration and conciliation would 
greatly conduce to the just and peaceable settlement of 
all disputes between employers an oe and be the 
means of preventing strikes and lock-outs as well as 
being conducive to the commercial and industrial enter- 
prise of the nation.” sla oh 

“ That in any attempted legislation in regard to trade- 
unions the following principles should be distinctly 
recogniseds—1. The entire repeal of the combination 
laws. 2. Complete protection of their funds. 3. No 
interference with or attempt to separate benefit from 
trade funds. 4. In respect of the recommendation of the 
Commissioners to compel the registration of trade rules 
and to open accounts to the registrar, this Congress would 
be against any exceptional clause from that enforced with 
reference to other legal societies in this country. , 

“¢1, That this Congress is of opinion that the working- 
classes have advanced their wages and shortened the 
hours of labour by strikes, when all other means have 
failed of settling such disputes, and believe that strikes 
and lock-outs Tene produced poverty to workmen and 
bankruptcy to employers. 2. The Congress is further of 
opinion that co-partnerships of industry will considerably 
improve the industrial ions between employers and 
employed, and are, therefore, worthy of general adoption ; 
further it is the opinion of this Congress that nothing 
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short of co- e uction applied to manufactures 
and land cae pede as a cure for the conflicting 
interests of labour and capital. $, The Congress is never- 
theless of opinion that it is the duty of the working-classes 
to unite more closely in the future than they have done in 
the past, for their mutual protection will continue impe- 
rative so long as the interests of employers and employed 
antagonistic,” hie oa 

*¢ That this Congress believes that no ing short of a 

stem of national, unsectarian, and compulsory educa- 

will satisfy the requirements of the peop e of the 
United Kingdom; and ex a firm hope that the 
Government will not allow the next session of Parliament 
to pass away without dealing with the question, upon the 
basis above ay ee ; and that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Premier ; 
and the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, Vice-President of the 
Council on Education.”’ A resolution was alzo passed, re- 
commending the trade-unions to support the National 
Education Pengae in their efforts to carry out_the fore- 

ing resolution. 

ee this Congress is of opinion that in trades where 
the supply is in excess of the demand, the limitation of 
apprentices is justifiable, a fair — being allowed, 
- g with the number of men employed to teach 

em.” 

“That in the opinion of this Congress the great destruc- 
tion of human life in the working of the coal and ironstone 
mines of this country calls aloud for investigation, and for 
further legislation for the ‘protection of life ; and the re- 

tatives here assembled deeply regret that the Mines 

tion Bill introduced last Stanton "by the Right Hon, 
H, A. Bruce, Home Secretary, should have been with- 
drawn, knowing that the miners of the United Kingdom 
have been, during the last six years, doing allj in 
their power to induce the Government to pass a measure 
to prevent the fearful sacrifice of life which is constantly 
taking place, We are further of opinion that all trades 
and associations connected with this Congress should use 
their influence with the members of Parliament for 
boroughs and counties in their respective localities to aid 
the miners in } med an efficient bill for their protection 
aext session of Parliament,”’ 


To this list of resolutions we may add a reso- 
lution recommending trades’ societies to support 
the “ eight hours’ movement.” 

As we early brought the subject of indastrial 
partnerships before our readers, we may here say 
that Mr. G. J. Holyoake, of London, read a paper 
on “ Industrial Partnerships as a Means of 
Aiding the Objects of Trades-Unions.” His 
definition of an industrial partnership was that 
it was a plan of conducting a manufacturing or 
producing business, in which the chief manage- 
ment was in the hands of those who supplied the 
chief capital, and the profits or losses were pro- 
portionately distributed between shareholders 
and workmen. He believed that both this 
method and the ordinary form of co-operation 
could be used to raise labour to a position of due 
equality in its bargains with capital. But it was 
industrial partnerships that offered to trade 
societies the advantages they needed. With 
industrial partnerships the men would have 
honour and security. There would be less loss, 
less care, less strife; indeed, great gain for them, 
and an honourable content around them. The 
employer would be a king, and every work- 
man a citizen in the Commonwealth of In- 
dustry. But, alas! that was not to be. That 
workman was only half conscious of his own 
interests, and only half informed how to ad- 
vance them, who did not take into account the 
prosperity of his employer, and who pushed his 
own Claims regardless of his master’s. But the 
other half of the case should be statedr with 
equal plainness. The employer who did not see 
that the competence, content, comfort, health, 
leisure, thought, and goodwill of his men were 
his interests also, and that he was not to push 
the claims of capital against the self-respect and 
well-being of labour, was ignorant of the art of 
snatching a fortune with honour and security. 
The fair consideration by the employers of the 
workman’s interest, and industrial partnerships, 
were @ means now at hand for accomplishing 
that. In conclusion, Mr. Holyoake expressed 
his belief that many employers would accept a 
proposal for industrial partnerships, but they 
could not do so at once, nor do it at all without 
the co-operation of the workmen. 

The next conference is to be held in London. 
Nottingham was also proposed, but London was 
selected. 








Ventilation of Mines.—Mr. Lloyd, the en- 
gineer of the Lilleshall Company, has invented 
@ mechanical apparatus, which the company 
have patented, and which, taking advantage of 
the elasticity of the atmosphere, seeks to venti- 
late coal-mines by means of exhaustion, by using 
a centrifugal fan, driven byan engine. A model 
has been erected, with a fan, 18 in. in diameter, 
and 6 in. wide over the blades, which, measured 
by the aérometer, produces exhaustion at the 
rate of 1,500 ft. per minute. Mr. Lloyd first 
made a 2-ft. 3-in. fan, which exhausted 3,500 ft. 
of air per minute; and another, with a 5-ft. fan, 
1 ft. 10 in. broad, which exhausted 26,196 
cubic feet per minute. 


STEEPLE JACKS. 


* STEEPLE Jack” is commonly but erroneously 
supposed to be an individual, whereas, as we have 
before pointed out, he is a genus, or a species, 
though, it may be, few in number. As his way 
of working is not known to every one, we may 
here describe it in connexion with one or two of 
his more recent exploits. Some of the factory 
chimneys at New Swindon having got out of 
‘repair, the company resolved to employ a 
“Steeple Jack,” who accordingly made his 
appearance at New Swindon and set to work. 
His plan of proceeding was to fly an Indian kite, 
with two strings attached. The kite rises nearly 
perpendicularly, and when above the chimney-top 
is guided over it. The second stringis then pulled, 
and thus a complete communication is formed 
over the chimney. By means of the string a 
double copper wire is drawn up, and by this wire 
some pulleys and tackling. ‘Steeple Jack” 
then ascends hand over hand, and places an iron 
band around the chimney, which he secures 
tightly. Planks are then drawn up and laid 
upon irons projecting from the band, and thus in 
a short time a scaffolding sufficient for his pur- 
pose is erected, and at a cost very much less 
than that of a regular builder’s. “Jack” had 
two or three assistants, and managed, in this 
aérial manner, to pull down one of the factory 
chimneys which had become so badly out of 
repair as to require rebuilding. He is still 
engaged in repairing others. His scaffolding 
looks at a distance like a huge indiarubber band, 
around the chimney, with ropes depending 
from it. 

An exciting occurrence, displaying great in- 
trepidity, and involving the utmost peril to the 
person concerned, took place lately at Millbank 
Chemical Works, Garngad-road, Glasgow. 
Messrs. Burns & Son, of Ayr, who have been 
employed in similar duty at Townhead and other 
establishments, had been engaged to point a 
stalk at the works mentioned, measuring 260 ft. 
in height. The preliminary process of flying the 
kite was gone through no fewer than fifteen 
times, but on each occasion it failed, in conse- 
quence of the string being burnt through by the 
gas and flames emitted from the stalk. About 
an hour and twenty minutes were spent in these 
fruitless endeavours, when Mr. Burns, resolving 
that whatever personal risk might be incurred, 
the object must be accomplished, determined for 
this purpose to ascend the stalk himself. Accord- 
ingly, in spite of the remonstrances of his son, 
he proceeded to mount by the aid of the con- 
ducting-rod, but no sooner had he got safely at 
the top than the rope was again burnt through, 
and he was left hanging by the hands. Nota 
moment was to be lost. The son flew the kite 
in about five minutes afterwards, and having 
succeeded in once more fixing the rope, the 
father was got down; he was, however, in an 
tremely exhausted condition, and notwithstanding 
the leathern gloves he wore, he was much burned 
about the hands, while his left side was likewise 
considerably scorched. 








A GOTHIC OAST HOUSE. 


A LARGE oast-house (oast is a kiln for dry- 
ing hops) has been erected in Bekesbourne, 
a pleasant hamlet in East Kent, by Mr. Sar- 
gent for the Marquis Conyngham, upon a 
piece of land nearly opposite Patrixbourne 
vicarage-grounds, The front, from end to 
end, measures 70 ft., and the kilns (three in 
number), extend about a like distance to the 
rear. The ground front is intended to be devoted 
to the temporary storage of hops, and for this 
purpose is cemented and laid with asphalte. A 
passage divides this place from the kilns, and 
here the fuel is stored. The South Eastern 
Gazette enables us to give a description of the 
internal construction of the kilns, which will 
perhaps interest some of our readers. They 
number, as mentioned above, three; and each is 
approached by a separate entrance opening into 
an arched pile of brickwork extending to about 
the centre of the kiln. In this brickwork are 
built the stoves, one on each side and another 
at the inner end, which open into the kiln. As 
an aid to the equal distribution of heat, and also 
to avoid the possibility of sparks ascending to 
the drying cloth above, roofs of metal are fixed 
above the open fires. There is, of course, arrange- 
ment made for ventilation ; ifnecessary a strong 
current of air may be introduced into the kiln 
without necessarily interfering with the fires. 
The chief aim to be kept in view in the construc- 





tion of hop-kilns is, it, need hardly be mentioned, 


ee 


a controllable and equally dispersed heat, and it 
has been by previous experience that the 
plan carried out in the building under notice ig 
successful in this important particular. On the 
drying floor—really easily convertible into g 
first-class dancing-room—and in the green loft 
above, every device has been used calculated to 
lessen the tedious labours of the dryers, and at 
the same time to perfect the work of curing the 
hops. Over the upper landing-stage in front ig 
raised a turret, Gothic in style, and the dormerg 
are built in the same style. The overhangi 

gables at each end are artistically decorated, and 
the end walls are further adorned with a heraldic 
crown and armorial bearings of the noble owner, 








NEW MUSEUM, BRISTOL. 


THE new Philosophical Institution at the top 
of Park-street, Bristol, is making rapid progress, 
The old institution at the bottom of this street did 
not meet modern wants, and the Bristol Libra 
being, moreover, amalgamated with it, led to 
the erection of the new structure, which adjoing 
the Drill-hall, and is in the close neighbourhood 
of the Victoria-rooms, and the School of Art, 
both handsome structures. The design for the 
new institution is the joint production of Mr. J, 
Foster (Foster & Wood) and Mr. Ponton (Ponton 
& Gough), the former gentleman being responsible 
for the elevations, and the latter, we believe, for 
the arrangement of the plan. The building is in 
the French Gothic style, floridly treated. A con. 
tract has been entered into with Messrs. War. 
burton, Brothers, of Manchester, to erect the 
building for 10,0001. The design includes two 
fronts. 

The building is set back 23 ft., and is entered 
on this side by a flight of Pennant steps, 32 ft, 
wide, leading to the ground floor, which is 6 ft, 
above the level of the road. The steps lead to 
an open portico, 11 ft. wide, and stretch the 
whole length of the front, 78 ft. It is supported 
on columns, with carved capitals and bases, from 
which spring seven pointed arches. The front 
of the building is thus divided into seven bays. 
It may be mentioned that the base of the 
building curves out a little instead of being 
perpendicular, as is ordinarily the case. The 
portico is laid with Coalbrook Dale tiles, and is 
built throughout of freestone. The front wall 
is divided into the same number of bays, each 
one corresponding in dimensions with the arch 
which faces it. The three middle ones are 
devoted to doorways, and the remaining four to 
windows which light the entrance-hall and offices. 
These windows each consist of three lancet- 
headed lights, surmounted with a hexagonal 
traceried light, the whole being enclosed in a 
richly-mounted pointed arch, resting on carved 
shafts, with foliated capitals. Passing through 
the entrance-doors (which slide on iron rails) we 
get into the entrance-hall, 53 ft. long and 18 ft, 
6 in. wide, which is tastefully corniced and deco- 
rated. There is a committee-room to the left, 
and directly in front of the entrance is the door 
to the ground-floor museum. This is a large 
apartment, 52 ft. by 40 ft., and 22 ft. in height, 
Running down the middle of the room is a 
series of octagonal freestone shafts, from which 
spring arches, for the support of the floor above. 
The room is lighted by five windows on the 
Baskerville-road side, of geometrical tracery, 
exactly the same as those described in the frovt, 
and four on the opposite side, which looks into a 
small yard. Light is also borrowed from the 
entrance-hall and back staircase, so that there is 
no lack of that essential element. Each of the 
side windows is 14 ft. high, and 8 ft. in width. 
From the entrance-hall access is also gained to & 
spacious library, 60 ft. by 24 ft., and a reading: 
room, 40 ft. by 24 ft.; librarian’s room, curator’s 
room, and all necessary offices. The reading: 
room and library are lighted by means of & 
lantern roof, all windows being thereby dispensed 
with, and quietness and seclusion—the great 
requisites of this department—ensured to the 
students. The height from the ground floor to 
the eaves of the lantern is 36 ft. A gallery runs 
round both rooms, communicating with a ladies’ 
reading-room, and on the same level as a mezza- 
nine floor. A flight of steps from the entrance- 
hall takes us to the first floor, which is devoted 
to a larger museum, covering an area of 4,864 
square feet, and 24 ft, high. 

So much for a picture of the finished building. 
Under the superintendence of Mr. Clayborough 
(Messrs. Warburton’s manager) rapid progress 
is being made. All the first floor timbers of the 





work are laid, and the fronts are ready for the 
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sills of the first-floor windows. The library and 
reading-room are ready for the roof timbers, and 
the contractors expect to have the roof on by 
Christmas. We may mention that the building 
is being erected of Farley Down red-stone, sup- 

lied by Mr. Rogers, of Bradford-on-Avon ; and 
the timber used is supplied by Messrs. Barnes 


& Son. 








LOWESTOFT PUBLIC HALL AND 
ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


§1r,—As an instance of the great energy and 
rofound wisdom which characterise many of 
the promoters of public competitions, I beg to 
supply you with the following particulars, which, 
T trust, you will publish for the benefit of the 
public generally, and competitors in particular. 
The directors of the above company advertised 
in your columns a week or two ago for designs 
for New Assembly Rooms, &c., to be sent in on 
or before Monday, the 23rd day of August, in 
reply to which twenty-four designs were received 
and duly exhibited in the Town-hall, Lowestoft. 
On the 27th, or just four days later, a printed 
circular was forwarded to the competing archi- 
tects, informing them that their drawings “ not 
having been accepted have been carefully re- 
packed and forwarded to your address;” also 
that the first premium had been awarded to the 
design bearing the motto “ Nil Desperandum,” 
Oswestry; and the second to that marked with 
* Keystone, with interlaced triangles,” Lowestoft. 

On looking over the pages of a local paper, I 
find a satisfactory solution of what at first sight 
appeared to me the possession of a somewhat 
marvellous amount of discrimination on the part 
of the directors. Quoting from the newspaper 
report, * The first prize has been awarded to 
Mr. W. H. Spaull, Oswald Chambers, Oswestry, 
a nephew of our fellow townsman, Mr. W. Spaull ; 
and the second prize to our fellow townsman 
Mr. W. Oldham Chambers.” 

I would merely add that the name of the 
secretary to the company is Mr. W. Spaull, and 
with this intimation I leave the competitors to 
draw their own conclusions, JUSTITIA. 








THE NEW POPLAR WORKHOUSE. 
ALLEGED BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


Tue ordina beige 2 meeting of the Poplar Union 
Board of Guardians, held on Friday, the 27th ult., was of a 
yery exciting character, in consequence of a special report 
being presented by the workhouse committee, in which 
was the following resolution:—‘ The committee regret 
having to express their opinion that the timber materials 
used in the construction of the new buildings are not in 
strict accordance with the terms of the specification.” 

It will be remembered that in March last the guardians 
invited tenders for the erection of additional pavilions, 
and for the alteration of the present workhouse, in order 
to provide accommodation for 808 ablebodied inmates, 
Out of thirty-two tenders, Messrs. Hill, Keddall, & Wal- 
dram’s, at 32,4807., was chosen, and the works were forth- 
with commenced, The buildings have so far progressed, 
that the builders have already received payments to the 
extent of 4,0001., and work valued at nearly 8,000/, has 
actually been accomplished. It appears, however, that 
during the past few weeks the members of the workhouse 
committee, amongst whom are three well-known timber- 
merchants, have Fy aagaeeer considerable dissatisfaction 
with the quality of the materials brought on to the pre- 
xeon. ence the resolution presented to the Board last 

riday, 

The specification provides that “the timber is to be of 
the best quality, Dantzic, Memel, or Riga yellow, and the 
deals to be the best Christiana—no Swedish deals to be 
used in the works,” 

The Board severely interrogated Mr. Webster, the 
clerk of the works, who said that 1,100 deals brought on 
to the ground had been rejected as defective, and had 
nearly all been carted away. Some Dantzic and Memel 
timber was on the premises, but that which had been 
Used was not first quality; in fact, he did not believe 
there was a piece of timber on the premises which would 
accord with the terms of the specification. He was well 
acquainted with the specification, and he was of opinion 
that there was not a first quality deal on the ground. The 
joinery work was also defective, and was not of first-class 
manufacture, as required by the contract. The timber 
used in the works had been used under the orders of the 
architect. He had called the architect’s attention to the 
defective quality of the timber, and also of some bricks, 
about a dozen times. He believed that the 1,100 deals 
Were Swedish deals. 

An animated discussion followed this statement, and for 
& long time it was a question, whether the works should be 
immediately stopped, and the matter referred to arbitra- 
tion. Eventually it was resolved to @ special meeting 
of the Board on the following Monday, and to summon 
the attendance of the builders, the architect, and the clerk 
of the works, 

At the special meeting on Monday afternoon, Mr. Morris, 
the architect, was examined, and after making a few prelimi- 
mary remarks, he said, in reply to questions, he had con- 
aes @ quantity of material brought on to the premises 

y the builders, and had ordered its immediate removal. 

here was no doubt that the clerk of the works, who ap- 
peared to be anxious to have the contract carried out in 
its integrity, had experienced great difficulty in conse- 
{uence of large quantities of defective material being 

rought on to the premises, In reference to the timber 
actually used, he did not think there had been any made 
use of that was not in accordance with the specification. 





_A Member.—The clerk of the works says that all the 
timber on the ground is of an inferior quality to that 
specified in the agreement. 
~ Mr. Morris.—That is not a fact. 

_ A Member.—The clerk of the works also says that there 
is not a first-class quality deal on the premises. 

_Mr. Morris.—Allow me to explain that first-quality 
timber does not always mean the best timber. 

Another member (Mr, Lenanton).—I have had many 
years’ experience in timber trade, and I am not aware 
of the distinction referred to. I have always understood 
that there are three classes of timber, viz., 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd quality : or, in other words, best, seconds, and thirds. 
I am greatly astonished to hear Mr, Morris make that 
statement, 

The chairman, who is a timber merchant, signified that 
the last speaker’s remarks were oo correct. 

Mr. Ravenhill (engineer).—Has any Swedish timber 
been used ? 

Mr. Morris.—No: we have used yellow deals, which are 
allowed by the profession to be stronger than Dantzic of 
the same standard. 

Question.—In On opinion, what is the quality of the 
timber being used ? 

Me. Morris.—The best timber, first quality, free from all 

ects, 

Mr. Morris was questioned as to the quality of the 
lime used, and it appeared that he had substituted ‘‘ town- 
made blue lias lime” for Aberthaw blue lias lime, the 
latter being specified in the contract. He was next 
asked as to the quality of the bricks, and he said that 
they were according to specification. Several guardians 
were of a different opinion. 

The architect then retired; and after a discussion it was 
moved and seconded that, ‘ After hearing the statements 
made by the architect, it was advisable to engage a prac- 
tical man to decide for the guardians whether the materials 
used in the buildings were in accordance with the specifi- 
cation.” An amendment to this was proposed, namely, 
‘* That a letter be written to the builders stating that the 
Board’s attention had been called to the fact that material 
had been ased which was not in accordance with the speci- 
fication, and calling upon them for an explanation.” The 
amendment was eventually carried, and the meeting ad- 
journed until the following Friday, when the builders’ state- 
ment will be laid before the Board. 








CAUTION TO BUILDERS. 


Srz,—Having to remove and reset the arch, and refix a 
chimney-piece and stove, of a house in Oxford-street, it 
never occurred to me to call in the district surveyor; for, 
during many years’ experience as a builder, I had never 
heard that it was necessary so to do, and I am of opinion 
that the trade are generally as ignorant upon this point 
as I was. Mr, Jennings, our district surveyor, has set 
the matter at rest by summoning me before Mr. Knox, at 
Marlborough-street, who consulted the Building Act, and 
decided in Mr, Jennings’s favour. 7 

I therefore venture to ask you to insert this letter in 

our journal as a necessary piece of information to 
builders who are desirous of avoiding the loss of time, 
vexation, and expense of attendance at a police court. 
JosErH Watson, JUN. 

*.* Builders who read the Building Act (and there are 
builders who do not do so) will not require our corre- 
spondent’s caution. The Legislature regards with great 
jealousy any meddling with chimney breasts; and very 
properly so too. 


LIGHT THROUGH GLASS. 


S1r,—Will one of your correspondents be kind enough 
to inform me, through the medium of the Builder, as to 
the differen e between the amount of light transmitted 
through ground glass and that through crown glass? Also 
the composition of a good cement for stopping large 
squares of glass in stone windows ? A SUBSCRIBER, 








INSURANCE OF THEATRES AND 
MUSIC-HALLS. 


Srr,—Now that Mr. Lowe has taken off the duty on fire 
insurance, would it not be possible to form an insurance 
company for the especial purpose of insuring theatres, 
music-halls, and other public buildings? The premiums 
at present charged for insurance are something enormous. 

In the Era Almanac for 1868, at page 48, there is a 
‘6 List of fires which have taken place in London theatres 
and other public places of amusement, from July, 1833, to 
December, 1867.” In these 34 years the number of fires 
amounted to 55, but of these only 7 were totally destroyed, 
whilst in several others the damage to the buildings was 
only partial. , 7 i 

A late number of the Daily News (in June, think) gave 
a list of the theatres in all the principal nations of Europe, 
and, if I recollect, in Great Britain there were 873. 
Modern theatres are much safer than the old ones, as 
stone and iron are so much more used in their construction, 

CHARLES GaTE. 














THE SHRINE OF EDWARD 
THE CONFESSOR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


THERE is now on view at South Kensington, 
in the upper gallery next the Horticultural 
Gardens, a series of three drawings, showing 
a restoration of this unique relic of Medizval 
time. This shrine was executed by Italian 
mosaic workers, whom Abbot Ware brought 
from Italy. It was completed in the year 
1269, so is exactly 600 years built. The 
ancient inscription recorded that it had taken 
ten years to complete, and that its maker was 
Peter of Rome (supposed to be identical with 
Pietro Cavallini, who executed several works of 
this kind in Italy). This restoration is by Mr. 
Thomas Henry Lingfield, of Dublin. 

The drawings are very elaborate, and show 
zeal and ability. Without accepting the restora- 
tion in its entirety, we can offer Mr. Lingfield 
hearty commendation. 





STRASBOURG CATHEDRAL AND ITS 
BUILDERS. 


S1r,—The following quotation, being a note 
(p. 68, vol. i.) in Bader’s “ Badenia,” may be read 
with interest after the article on Erwin von 
Steinbach, in your last issue :—“ An old author 
says, ‘Thereupon were given into the hands of 
the magistrates and of the priests in those lands 
certain money-boxes, and on the four festivals of 
the Virgin thege men did exhort the people, 
saying, My dear friends, give for the edifice of 
our Lady of Strassburg ; whosoever would entreat 
her mercy, let him put money in this box; no 
matter whether it be unhallowed goods, or gotten 
by theft or robbery ; and he shall have indulgence 
and pardon for his sins : it is a good gift unto our 
Lady.” 

This p e, in the translation of which I 
have ventured to imitate the quaint phraseology 
of the original, is not only curious, but edifying 
from a moral point of view, and was issued b 
Bishop Conrad, of Lishtenberg (not Lichtenstein), 
when he determined to finish Strasbourg Cathe- 
dral, begun two centuries earlier by Bishop 
Werner. ALFRED STRONG, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Bridlington.—The committee for the proposed 
new church on the Beaconsfield Estate invited 
five architects to compete in the preparation of 
designs, &c., for the new building, viz. :—Messrs, 
Atkinson & Son, York; G. Fowler Jones, York; 
R. G. Smith, Hull; Chambers, Sunderland; and 
A. Crouch, Bridlington Quay. The various draw- 
ings have been exhibited in the Victoria-rooms 
during the past week, and on Monday the com. 
mittee held a meeting to decide on the merits 
of the designs. In addition to the plans of the 
before-mentioned architects, a set of drawings 
signed “Con Amore,” was admitted to the com- 
petition. The decision of the committee was 
thus—Ilst voting, Fowler Jones, 2 votes; “ Con 
Amore,” 3 votes; R. G. Smith, 9. The work is 
to be proceeded with immediately. 

The Hampton Schools.—We are informed, in 
respect of this limited competition, that the 
committee have selected the designs of Mr. 
Arthur Allom. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Richmond.—The want of church accommoda- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Richmond, in 
Sarrey, has long been felt, and the inhabitants of 
the parish of St. John having some time since 
raised a fund for building a new church, applica- 
tion was made to several architects for designs, 
and from those sent in that of Mr. Raphaeb 
Brandon was selected. This is for a building in 
the Early English style, or Gothic of about the 
period of the thirteenth century. Messrs. Dove, 
of Islington, have taken the contract to erect the 
church, in the most solid style of Bath stone and 
Kentish rag-stone, for the sum of 5,0001. This 
contract includes the body of the church, which 
is calculated to seat comfortably 800 persons, 
and the lower stage of the tower, the spire being 
for the present not contracted for until the fand 
shall receive considerable accessions. The in- 
terior of the edifice will be 120 ft. in length and 
56 ft. in breadth, including the aisles. The 
breadth of the nave will be 27 ft., of the chancel 
24 ft., and of the transept 19 ft. On the north 
side will be a large vestry-room, and the tower 
will be in the angle formed by the chancel and 
the south transept. The apex of the roof will be 
50 ft. from the floor of the church, and the roof 
will be constructed with open timbers. The 
foundation-stone was laid on the 26th ult. by the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge and Teck. 

Sandwich.—An appeal is being made for sub- 
scriptions to the restoration of St. Clement’s 
Charch in this town. This church has been for 
years in a lamentable state of disfigurement and 
decay. Out of its twenty-four stone windows 
there were only four at the commencement of the 
present effort not filled ap with unsightly wooden 
frames. Sufficient, however, of the stone-work 
remains to allow of exact restorations in nearly 
every case. The area of the church comprises 
nearly 7,000 square feet, and thus the thorough 
restoration involves a large outlay, far beyond 
the means of the parishioners or the immediate 
neighbourhood to supply. An attempt is to be 
made to restore in some measure the middle 
chancel, which is 40 ft. in length. 

Mordiford.—The parish church of Mordiford, 
near Hereford, has been re-opened for divine 
service. Prior to its restoration the church was 
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fitted up with high pews and galleries, fixed not 
many alia ego, and the walls were plastered 
and limewashed not only inside, but outside as 
well; some of the original Norman and Early 
English features, however, remained, though 
they were greatly disfigured by having been 

lastered over, while in some cases the mould- 
ings had been cut away to afford room for wood 
panelling. There was an ancient Norman 
entrance doorway to the nave on the sonth side, 
which has in the restoration been cleaned and 
repaired, and fitted up with a new oak door and 
ornamental iron hinges. An early Norman door. 
way of very simple character was also found 
walled up in the north wall of the nave; this 
has now been inserted in the outer wall of the 
vestry. An Early English lancet on the north 
side of the chancel has been taken out and reset ; 
the arches to the choir and chancel have like- 
wise been taken out and repaired; the larger of 
the two, which is between the nave and the 
choir, was found to be in such an unsound con- 
dition that it was necessary to take it down and 
entirely rebuild it; but by preserving the old 
stones, the character of the original arch has 
been preserved. The roofs of the nave, choir, 
chancel, and porch, which were plastered in- 
ternally, have been replaced by open timber 
roofs; an aisle has been added on the north side 
of the nave, and divided from it by an arcade of 
four bays, the pillars of the arcade being of blue 
Hannam stone, with carved capitals and moulded 
bases. The whole of the interior of the walls of 
the new aisle are executed in grey stone, ashlar 
faced, the windows and other external stone 
dressings in the north aisle, vestry choir win- 
dows, east window of chancel, and west window 
of nave, being executed in stone obtained from 
the quarries at Grinshill, near Shrewsbury. The 
old font, which was a small basin placed on the 
top of a pedestal, has been replaced by a new 
one. The old oak pews in the nave have been 
converted into open seats, with sloping backs; 
the new aisle has also been fitted with new seats. 
The church is fitted with Moule’s patent warm- 
ing apparatus. The passages between the seats 
throughout the church are laid with encaustic 
tiles from Mr. W. Godwin’s manufactory at 
Withington. The whole of the works have been 
executed from the design and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. F. R. Kempson, the con- 
tractors being Messrs. Weleh & Son, of Hereford; 
the carving was executed by Mr. Welsh, a son 
of the contractor. The three-light chancel win- 
dow has been filled with stained glass, containing 
three subjects from the life of our Lord, namely, 
the Nativity in the first or left hand division, the 
Crucifixion in the centre, and the Ascension in 
the third or right-hand compartment. These 
are placed in panels of geometrical shape, inter- 
secting. The window is the work of Mr. Charles 
A. Gibbs, of London, by whom, it may be re- 
membered, the whole of the windows in the 
lady chapel of the cathedral were also 
executed. 

Debenham.—The church of Debenham is soon 
to be placed in the hands of the builder for the 
purpose of being restored as far as funds will 
permit. Eight large clearstory windows have 
already been inserted on the south side, in the 
Perpendicular style. This work was executed by 
Mr. James Gunn, of Debenham, and was paid for 
by the parishioners through a rate. The church 
has an open roof of stained oak, which was par- 
tially restored by the Rev. J. Bedingfeld. It is 
proposed to place the organ, which now occupies 
@ gallery at the porch end, at the end of the 
north aisle, and to shift the pulpit and reading- 
desk nearer to the chancel arch, doing away with 
the sounding-board now over the former. As to 
the end of the south aisle, it is suggested that a 
vestry should take the place of the chapel. By 
removing the organ to the spot named, the 
present gallery, which is propped up, can be 
taken away, and the old Saxon arch exposed to 
view. It is intended, as soon as the required 
sum is forthcoming, to re-bench and re-floor 
the church. There are about sufficient of the 
old benches left to re-seat half the church. When 
the pews were erected the old benches were not 
removed, but covered over, so that,—excepting 
in instances where the poppy-heads have 
been sawn off,—the old benches are perfect, and 
as the boards are of great thickness, they will 
admit of the required planing. It is estimated 
that the cost of reseating and reflooring the 
church will be about 6001. The project has been 
in hand since last September, and about 2201. 
have already been raised in various ways. It 
has been determined not to begin the work until 
the sum required has been raised. 


Milnrow (Rochdale).—The Bishop of Man- 
chester has consecrated a church at Milnrow, a 
thriving village, containing a population of about 
5,000 inhabitants, and situated between two 
and three miles from Rochdale. The new church 
has been built near to the old edifice, which was 
erected in 1798, and of late years found to be 
inconvenient and too small, as well as dilapi- 
dated. Now that the new one is completed, the 
old church is to be pulled down and cleared 
away. The late Mr. James Schofield, a wealthy 
manufacturer of Milnrow, bequeathed 3,0001. to 
the erection of the new church, and Mrs. Hannah 
Schofield and Capt. Schofield also contributed. 
The late Mr. Robt. Ashworth, of Bellfield, be- 
queathed 3001. for a memorial window, and there 
were other contributions. The church is built 
on an eminence, with a tower 90 ft. high. In 
shape it is a parallelogram, 64 ft. by 34 ft. It 
is divided into chancel, 31 ft. 3 in.; a nave, 
79 ft. 6 in., by 28 ft. 2 in.; an aisle, that on the 
north, 86 ft. by 15 ft. 3 in., and extending the 
whole length of the nave; and that on the south, 
79 ft. 6 in., meeting the Schofield chapel and 
another apartment, which increases the length 
to 105 ft. 3 in. On the north side of the chan- 
cel is the vestry, and also the organ-chamber ; 
and the tower, with a bell-chamber, and peal of 
bells, is at the west end. The design is Deco- 
rated. The edifice is built of Huddersfield ashlar 
and of Dumford Bridge pier-points. It will seat 
about 1,140 persons, and the cost will amount at 
least to 10,0001. The church has been built 
from the designs of Mr. Street. 

Horsmonden.—The foundation stone of a new 
Chapel-of-Ease to the parish church of St. 
Margaret, Horsmonden, has been Jaid. A 
suitable site having been presented by Mr. E. 
Wilson, and about two-thirds of the amount re- 
quired to erect the building having been pro- 
mised, a design was obtained from Mr. R. 
Wheeler, architect, and a contract entered into 
with Mr. Anscombe, of Maidstone, to erect the 
church, which, when completed, will accommo- 
date about 150 persons. 

West Kirby.—The old parish church of West 
Kirby, situated near Hoylake, at the mouth of 
the Dee, is about to be restored at a cost of about 
3,0001. Some of the preparatory work has been 
proceeded with, and the foundation-stone of the 
new edifice has been laid. Messrs. Kelly & 
Edwards, of Chester, are the architects of the 
new building; and Mr. John Dobson, of Rock 
Ferry, the builder. 

Pavenham.— During the last two months this 
church has undergone various alterations. A 
new roof has been erected on the chancel, an 
oriel window has been put up, and a communion- 
rail has been laid, the expense of these works 
having been defrayed by Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, patrons of the living. In addition, the 
side chapel has been newly roofed, and a window 
erected, at the expense of the parish, Mr. J. 
Tucker contributing 501. towards thefand. The 





repairs and alterations have been carried out by 
Mr. Cunvin, builder, Bedford. The church has 
been re-opened for divine service. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Swansea.—A new Congregational chapel has 
been opened here for divine service. It is the 
third opened in this town within some three or 
four years. The foundation-stone was laid about 
three years ago. The entire structure will not 
be considered complete until the addition of a 
tower to the chapel, school-rooms, &c., the total 
cost of which will be between 5,0001. and 
6,0001., of which amount a considerable sum 
has already been raised. The site has streets 
on three sides of it; but owing to its shape and 
position, the chapel presents a side elevation 
instead of a front tc the main road, Walter- 
street. The width of Humphrey-street at the 
west end of the site is, however, sufficient to 
allow of the front being seen in connexion with 
the side, and the building line is set back 15 ft. 
from the road boundary in each case. It is 
intended that at the south-west corner a tower 
shall appear, 65 ft. high to the foot of the spire, 
the latter rising 50 ft. above, or 115 ft. in all. 
The entire scheme includes a chapel capable of 
seating 1,000 adults, and measuring 95 ft. by 
50 ft. within the walls ; a school-room, 60 ft. by 
30 ft.; a lecture-rooom, 44 ft. by 24 ft. ; an infants’ 
class-room, 24 ft. by 17 ft.; two vestries, and 
other apartments. At present, however, the 
chapel only and the vestries, &c., in immediate 
connexion with it, have been erected. When 





the whole group, including chapel and schcol, 








is completed, it will present a line of building 
facing Walter-street 135 ft. in length. From 
the floor to the springing of the roof the 
chapel walls are 28 ft. high; and the apex of the 
ceiling, which is in fact an inner roof, is 46 ft, 
from the floor. The roof is one span, and the 
interior is not obstructed by columns. Side 
galleries are provided for, four seats deep, inclu. 
ding a seat in the passage next the wall. The 
end gallery is eleven seats deep. Two tiers of 
windows appear in the side bastion, one below 
and the other above the galleries, all fitted with 
geometrical tracery. All the constructive 
timbers in the interior of the building are in 
view, and are stained and varnished. The wallg 
are of native stone, faced with dressed wall. 
stones in level courses, and all the windows and 
doorway and all external angles have dressin 
of Bath stone. The style of the building ig 
English-Pointed Gothic in the geometrical period, 
All the details are simple and inexpensive. The 
entire building has been fitted up by Messrs, 
Haden’s warming apparatus, and ventilation and 
extraction of foul air will be effected by meang 
of the tower and spire. The architect is Mr. 
H. J. Paull, of Manchester. The builders are 
Messrs. Thomas Watkins & Jenkins, of Swansea, 
The lighting fittings were done by Mr. Holmes, 
brazier and gas-fitter. The organ was manu. 
factured and placed by Mr. H. 8. Dane, of 
Swansea. 

Dudley.—At Kate’s Hill a new Wesleyan 
chapel is to be erected. Some time ago a meet- 
ing was held, at which the sum of 1,1001. was 
collected or promised towards the expenses of 
erecting the new chapel, &c., and renovating the 
old one in King-street. Messrs. Holland & Sons 
have contracted to erect the new edifice, which 
is to be in the Gothic style, for 2,0201. Two 
memorial stones have been laid in the presence 
of a large assembly. The work, including the 
renovation of King-street Chapel, new veatries, 
and class-rooms, will cost 4,0001. 








STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mark’s, Broadwater.—This church has been 
enriched by the addition of two stained-glass 
windows, erected by public subscription to the 
memory of the late Earl of Abergavenny. These 
windows occupy the whole of the north and south 
transepts of the church, and the subjects are the 
Four Greater Prophets and the Four Evangelists. 
They have been executed by Mr. O’Connor, of 
London. The walls of the transepts have at the 
same time been ornamented with mural decora- 
tions in oil, forming a setting to the windows 
themselves. In addition to these windows the 
committee have had sufficient fands to fill with 
coloured glass the two smaller windows in the 
organ chamber and vestry, and also to add two 
additional stops to the organ, which was Lord 
Abergavenny’s last gift to the church, which he 
had previously built and adorned. 








FROM IRELAND. 


New Roman Catholic Church of Crosshaven.— 
The foundation-stone of the new Catholic church 
of Crosshaven, co. Cork, was laid on the 22nd 
ult. The church is dedicated to St. Bridget, as 
patroness. The site chosen for the church is 
picturesque and commanding. It stands due 
east and west on a hilll, opposite the en- 
trance of Carrigoline river. In plan it has 
chancel, side chapel, nave, and aisle. The 
side arches of the nave will be supported by 
polished column of red Cork marble, and over 
the arches will run the clearstory. On thesouth 
side of the edifice will be the sacraments, and on 
the south-west anglea baptistery will be provided. 
The roof will be open-timbered work, with 
ceiling spaces, panelled. In length the structure 
will be 92 ft. by 42 ft. in width in the clear, and 
from ridge pole to floor it will be about 55 ft. 
The building will be externally faced with lime- 
stone, the doors and windows having Bath 
stone dressings. On the western or main 
entrance an outside porch is provided, and 4 
lofty spire will stand midway in the length of 
the north elevation. A statue of the patron saint 
will stand in a niche in the centre of the lower 


part of the chancel gable. Over the niche, in 


the upper portion of this gable, and filling up the 
space above the high altar, as seen from the 
inside, will be a very large and well-designed 
rose window. Smaller windows of a similar 
form, but varying in design, will appear in the 
gable of the aisle. The style of the new church 
will be what is lately called Victorian Gothic. 
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Ll 
will be from the designs of Mr. E. W. 
aeheaper' the work will be carried ont under 
Pug sonal superintendence of Mr. Collinridge 
et. The contractor for the building is Mr. 
Richard Evans, of Cork. 
Ballyhooley New Church.—The new Catholic 
charch of Ballyhooley recently erected, of which 
we previously gave a description, has been dedi- 
cated by the Right Rev. Dr. Keane, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. As far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, the church may be said to be completed. 
The appearance outside is effective, being built 
of limestone, alternated with bandings, on 
courses of red sandstone. The inside, which is 
not completed as to the fittings, which are at 
regent in some cases nearly temporary, has re- 
ceived further additions, which give it more an 
air of comfort. The nave is diamond-paved 
thronghout, and the aisles are boarded; the 
nave is also provided with seats to accommodate 
a iarge number of persons. The altar yet is 
only temporary, and is, of course, of wood. 
Fonds are required to finish the intended in- 
ternal ornamentation of the church. 








Hooks Receibed. 


Studies for Art Designers and Manufacturers. 
By Joun Gisss, Architect. Oxford, 14, Pem- 
broke-street. 1869. 

Mr. Joun Gipss, of Oxford, best known as the 
designer of the Memorial of the late Prince 
Consort in Abingdon, the memorial of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis, and that of Sir Tatton Sykes, 
has commenced the publication of a large work, 
entitled, “ Studies for Art Designers and Manu- 
facturers,—being a Series of Designs for the 
Details proper for Ecclesiastical, Domestic, and 
other Buildings, developed after the Manner of 
the Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, Elizabethan, and 
other Styles, up to the present Day.” It is 
intended for the use of architects, sculptors, 
carvers, masons, builders, goldsmiths, decorators, 
and artists, as well as for schools of art, and 
other places where the arts of designing and 
drawing are taught. The first part now before 
us consists of twelve large plates (in a cover), 
well drawn and printed in tinted lithography, 
including capitals, sculptured strings, paterz, 
fire-places, scrolls, diapers, iron work (very good), 
leafage (bold and free), and a reredos. The draw- 
ings are printed on stiff paper. The author says, 
“The work will not be issued in any bound 
form, as each plate, being a picture and com- 
plete in itself, can be more conveniently handled : 
in some instances it may be found advisable to 
mount and suspend the plates.” This being the 
case it would have been advantageous if each 
plate had borne some slight descriptive parti- 
culars. Three other parts, each containing the 
same number of plates as this, will complete the 
work. It is a costly and important undertaking, 
and should receive support from those competent 
to give it. 








Arms and Armour in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages: also a Descriptive Notice of Modern 
Weapons. Translated trom the French of Mons. 
P, LacomBE, with Additions, by Cas, BouTELt, 
M.A. London and New York: Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin. 1869. 

M. Lacomsr’s book is by no means a complete 

and satisfactory work, but it was desirable we 

should have in English what he had said: more- 
over it includes a number.of very good wood 
engravings of arms and armour. Mr. Boutell, 
seeking to supply some of the deficiencies, has 
added a sketch of the history of English Arms 
and Armour altogether omitted by the French 
author; also a number of notes at the end to 
connect the text with matters interesting to 

English readers, 

, The objection that may be taken to the book 

is the want of order and arrangement that pre- 

vails; the same thing is treated of here, there, 
and everywhere. On the other hand it is very 

Pleasant reading, and will doubtless lure many 

to a more precise study of the interesting sub- 

Jects of which it treats. Moreover it is a pretty 

volume for the drawing-room table. 





An Illustrated Natural History of British Moths. 
By Epwarp Newman, F,LS., &c. London: 
Tweedie, 1869, 

In this handsome volume one thing is much 

: be regretted, that its numerous and beantiful 

orms of moths have not been chromolitho- 


Staphed. The want of the colours is a great 


defect, though certainly the addition of colours 
would have necessitated the withdrawal of each 
specimen from its context; brt this, we think, 
would have been a minor defect compared with 
the want of colours so characteristic as those of 
many moths are. 

Each insect form is given of the fall size, and 
the text is not a mere compilation, very much 
of it being original, and having no previously 
published source, in fact, from which to copy. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Suggestions for a Railway Route to India.” 
By Thomas Chenery, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford 
Professor of Arabic, and Barrister-at-Law.—Mr. 
Chenery is sanguine as to the success of a rail- 
way route vid Constantinople, and right through 
Turkey in Asia and the South of Persia, to 
Kurrachee, or at least to Bunder Abbas. The 
time-distance he calculates at nine days, redu- 
cible perhaps to six. The scheme, he urges, 
would be one at least as practicable as that now 
accomplished in America. “ From the informa- 
tion I have collected,” he says, “on good 
authority, I believe that a railway constructed 
with real English solidity, and capable of bearing 
traffic at a high rate of speed, can be made 
through the whole of Asiatic Turkey, from the 
Bosphorus to the Persian Gulf, for 12,0001. a 
mile ;” and a much cheaper one, he adds, could 
no doubt be constructed. As such a line 
would, he estimates, take ten or twelve years to 
complete, and as no doubt India will by that 
time be pretty well traversed by railways, now 
is the time to consider of such a project. The 
Turkish Government, he thinks, with the aid of 
the British Government would take an active 
interest in the opening up of Turkey in Asia by 
such a route. “Borough of Salford: Report 
of the Surveyor as to the State of the Sewers in 
the Salford District.” In this report Mr. Bow- 














den, C.E., reports that the Salford sewers are in 
general acting satisfactorily; but the mortar is 
in many cases washed out of the brick joints, and 
@ great number of the old sewers are too near 
the surface, and too large in sectional area, 
thereby encouraging the deposition of detritus 
and filth within them, and turning the whole into 
@ vast cesspool. 








Miscellanen. 


Discovery of Roman Remains in Scot- 
land.— At a railway cutting which passes 
through old Camelon, near Falkirk, a drain of 
remarkable size, built of squared blocks of free- 
stone, and covered with slabs of the same 
material, was exposed. This drain had long 
provoked the wish of antiquaries for a farther 
exploration. Mr. Wilson, of Banknock, with a 
band of workmen, recently devoted two days to 
excavation. Penetrating as far as was practi- 
cable on each side of the railway cutting, they 
reached strong foundations of walls, two on the 
south and one on the north side of the railway. 
The points on which they struck were the corners 
of buildings, which were found to rest on a pave- 
ment of flagstones bedded inclay. Above these 
walls, and all around, was an accumulated mass 
of débris of ruined buildings, through which 
were dispersed bones of the ox, sheep, pig, and 
deer, fragments of pottery (some of which were 
of Samian ware), handles of amphorze—on one 
of which were distinct letters—many bricks, and 
bits of tile flues. A circular disc of bronze 
about the size of a florin, attached to a nail, was 
found in one of the buildings. On a large square 
brick was the impression of a dog’s foot, a cir- 
cumstance which has been often noticed in Roman 
bricks. It is to be regretted that circumstances 
would not permit of a more thorough search. 


New Waterworks at Leeds.—The first sod 
of the Lindley Wood reservoir,—which is to be 
about a mile and a half in length, and capable of 
receiving 749,000,000 ‘gallons of water,—has 
been cut by the Mayor of Leeds, in the presence 
of the members of the council. The reservoir is 
intended to gather the waters of the Washburn, 
from which the improved water supply for the 
borough is to be secured. It will supply about 
10,000,000 gallons per day, of which 4,000,000 
will be sent into the wharf as compensation 
water, and the remainder conveyed to the 
Arthington pumping station, and thence to the 
town through the Westwood filter-beds. The 
cost of the works will be from 60,0001. to 70,0001., 
and their completion will extend over from two 
to three years. 





The Offices for the Poplar District Board 
of Works.—At a recent meeting of this Board, 
reported in the Clerkenwell News, the chairman 
directed attention to the fact that under the 
specification for the new offices, zinc would be 
used in covering the dome of the octagon tower, 
and upon the roofs of the main building. He 
felt himself that the material was not a proper 
one for the purpose, and that it would be better 
to use lead. He had seen Mr. Harston, the 
architect, on the subject, and he said that he 
should certainly prefer lead for the dome of the 
tower, but that he thought that 15 gauge zinc 
would do very well for the flats of the roof. The 
architect had roughly estimated the cost of 
substituting 6 Ib. lead for the zinc, and he found 
that this over the whole roof would be about 
2791., or 551. for the dome only. Mr. Edinger 
adverted to the difference of opinion even among 
builders on this matter. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was moved that the dome should be 
covered with 6 lb. lead in the place of zinc, 
provided the expense did not exceed the amount 
specified by the architect, and that the contract 
was not in any way infringed by the change. 
The motion was put twice without a sufficient 
majority being obtained to carry it. On putting 
the question the third time there seemed 
to be 13 votes fur and 12 against the motion ; 
but a division was taken, and the numbers were 
reversed as follows :—For, 12; against, 13. The 
motion was accordingly lost. 


Parish Mortuaries and Dead Houses.— 
At the last meeting of the vestry of the parish 
of Greenwich, the state of the dead-house was 
discussed. It was ultimately resolved to con- 
vert the present tool-house into a dead-house, to 
be fitted with proper slabs, means of ventilation, 
a water supply, sinks, and other requisites. The 
present old dead-house had been in use in its 
present state for about fifteen years. The 
Poplar District Board of Works, at its last 
meeting again considered the proposal to erect a 
public mortuary for the parishes of Poplar, Bow, 
and Bromley, a report from the works committee 
recommending that such a building should be 
constructed in accordance with the plan of the 
surveyor. It will thus be seen that the parish 
of Poplar has been added to the area for the use 
of which the mortuary was originally proposed. 
The recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. The Clerkenwell News, commenting on 
this decision, rightly remarks that there should 
certainly have been a separate mortuary for the 
spacious and populous parish of Poplar. 


Alarming Occurrence at Manchester.— 
Twenty persons were thrown into the Irwell at 
Lower Broughton, Manchester, on the laying of 
the coping-stone in connexion with the new 
suspension-bridge connecting Congleton and 
Salford. The Mayor of Salford and the bridge 
committee were assembled on the Broughton 
side of the Irwell upon a platform erected round 
three sides of the stone pier, there being also a 
large concourse of other spectators. The Mayor 
was making a few introductory remarks, when 
that part of the platform on which he and the 
committee, together with ladies and others, were 
standing, and which projected slightly over the 
river, suddenly fell with a crash, forming a sort 
of inclined plane to the water, and tipping about 
twenty persons into the river. The water being 
only shallow in that part, there was little danger 
of drowning, but for a few minutes panic and 
confusion prevailed. The most serious injuries 
were to clothing, though some bruises and 
scratches were also sustained, 


Boiler Explosion in the North.—A boiler 
in the kitchen of the houseof Mr. Edward Pease, 
of Greencroft, Darlington, exploded without 
warning. The force of the explosion was so 
great that the boiler and grate were broken in 
pieces and blown in all directions, one part going 
through the wall at the back, and another into the 
kitchen. A large portion of the wall was blown 
out. The cook was severely scalded. We have 
before now asked the question, why there are 
so many more kitchen boiler explosions in the 
North of England than in the South, and wish 
some one acquaiated with both districts 
would look into tue matter, as it might lead to a 
remedy or preventive for such explosions. 


Model of an Indian Gateway.— We under- 
stand that the Government of India has made 
arrangements for having a cast taken of the 
principal remaining gateway of the Sanchi Tope, 
near Bhilsa, with a view of haviog produced 
several copies of this work, which is supposed to 








date about 250 years B.C, 
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Steam Fire Engine for Hamburg.—An 
ine on a new principle was tried on Wednes- 
day in last week, at the Grand Surrey Canal, in 
the presence of a number of engineers and other 
gentlemen connected with fire-engines and fire- 
brigade matters. It is the first that has been 
made of the newly-patented Equilibrium Steam 
Fire-Engine. Materials for the fire being laid, 
and the boiler supplied with cold water, steam, 
it is said, was raised to a pressure of 100 Ib. to 
the square inch in seven minutes and four seconds 
from the time of lighting the fire. The engine 
was then set to work, with two jet pipes, being 
one each, 10-16ths and 12-16ths of an inch in 
diameter; afterwards with four jets, being two 
each, 10-16ths and 12-16ths of an inch diameter, 
reaching an altitude of 120 ft. Then one jet, 
1} in. diameter, to a height of 180 ft.; a jet 1} in. 
diameter was then tried, throwing the water over 
100 ft. high, concluding with a jet of 14 in. 
diameter. 


A Self-supporting Gaol.—The annual re- 
port of Mr. James Caldwell, the governor of the 
gaol at Dunedin, New Zealand, dated the 14th 
of April last, states that the value of the labour 
of the prisoners during the year ending March 
last, more than covered the entire expenditure 
of the establishment, without taking into con- 
sideration the labour of such prisoners as were 
engaged in prison employment, such as cooking, 
washing, cleaning, &c., and various other works 
connected with the gaol, which contained, when 
the report was printed, 789 inmates, of whom 
43 were debtors and 6 lunatics. During the 
year there were received into the gaol 595 males 
and 147 females. The expenditure on account 
of the gaol for the year was 7,3851. 2s. 8d., and the 
value of the prisoners’ labour was 8,7781. 33. 7d., 
showing an excess of 1,3931. Os. 11d. over the 
expenditure. A considerable number of the 
male prisoners are employed in dredging the 
harbour, reclaiming swamps, and even in sweep- 
ing the streets of the town, &c. 


The Facade Sculptures on the New 
Opera House, Paris.—Carpeaux’s “ Dance,” 
against the indecency of which we protested 
last week, has, we regret to learn, given occa- 
sion to considerable damage, both to itself and 
to others of the group of sculpture, as well as 
to the facade itself, from having been splashed 
with ink by some one who seems to have thrown 
@ bottle of ink at the Bacchante. Endeavours 
are being made to remove the stains. This was 
not the proper way to get rid of an objectionable 
ornament, and we have no sympathy with the 
malicious scamp who did it, whatever his motive 
might be. Some ascribe it to envy of the 
sculptor, but that is not so likely a motive as 
the desire to get rid of an indecent figure by 
disfiguring it. Another outrage of a similar 
description has been committed in the garden of 
the Luxembourg, where a bottle of ink has been 
thrown over the marble group of Acis and 
Galatea of the Médicis fountain. 


Interesting Discovery.—A correspondent 
of the Maidstone and Kentish Journal says :— 
** My attention has been called to an interesting 
discovery just made at the Palace. In repairing 
one of the old panelled rooms the modern wooden 
mantel-piece fell down, and exposed to view an 
ancient stone chimney-piece carved in Kentish 
rag. It is arched, and in the spandrels are two 
shields, which, on examination, I find bear the 
arms of the see of Canterbury, impaling those 
of Archbishop Warham—‘ Gules, a fesse or; in 
chief a goat’s head couped argent, armed of the 
second, in base three escallops of the third.’ 
The arms on the right-hand shield are curiously 
reversed, Warham occupying the dexter, and 
Canterbury the sinister side of the escutcheon. 
Warham held the see of Canterbury from 1504 
till his death in 1532, and was succeeded by 
Cranmer, the last episcopal owner of the 
Palace.” 


Working Men’s Club Union.—On the 
28th ult., in accordance with arrangement, some 
200 members of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union paid a visit to the outfall of the 
London sewage at Crossness Point. They also 
went to Barking, but by some accident pre- 
= had not been made there to receive 

em. 


An Acoustic Dodge.—It is stated in an 
American paper that Mr. Ossian E. Dodge, of 
Minnesota, has invented an “acoustic register,” 
by means of which he tunes concert-halls to the 
size of the audience, and makes a whisper audible 
whether there be ten or ten thousand to hear! 





Lincoln Cathedral.—An improvement has 
just been effected in this cathedral, the north 
gate of the upper transept, leading into the 
choir, having been renovated at the cost of the 
Ven. E. Trollope, archdeacon of Stowe. This 
gate is of great age. The upright bars have been 
continued, and aresurmounted by gas jets, forty-six 
in number ; the wooden beam at the top has been 
taken away and iron substituted ; and the whole 
of the ironwork has been cleaned and repainted 
a chocolate colour, the bands of the tracery being 
gilded. New scroll-work has been inserted at 
each side in place of the old wooden beams, and 
the wood skirting on which the gate rested has 
been removed, and ironwork of a similar pattern 
continued to the floor. The organ is undergoing 
renovation by Messrs. Hill & Son, of London, 
organ- builders. 

Lighting Beacons by Electricity. — Mr. 
Thomas Stevenson, C.E., of Edinburgh, has had 
a submarine cable laid between the East Break- 
water of Granton Harbour and the Chain Pier, 
at Trinity, near Leith. The operator occupies a 
station near the centre of the breakwater, and 
the light is shown at the point of the pier, the 
current being thus transmitted a distance of fally 
half a mile. Experiments, according to the 
Scotsman, have been satisfactorily made before 
the Northern Light, Trinity House, and Board of 
Trade authorities. The flashes were emitted 
with a rapidity which caused them to assume 
almost the appearance of a steady light, and 
again they came at intervals—one every one, 
ten, or fifteen seconds. 


Action of Water on Lead.—A paper “On 
the Solubility of Lead and Copper in Pare and 
Impure Water,” by Dr. T. L. Phipson, was read 
at the Exeter meeting of the British Association. 
Having, said Dr. Phipson, tested a number of 
specimens of commercial lead used for domestic 
and other purposes, the result of my experiments 
is that lead, copper, and perbaps zinc, are metals 
which can be dissolved in water at ordinary 
temperature, and in presence of air when sub- 
mitted to friction, and that the water need not 
be so pure as the Surrey spring-water in order to 
exert this solvent action. 


The Edinburgh Improvements and the 
Lord Provostship.—Mr. William Chambers, 
who at the end of his three years’ Lord 
Provostship was re-elected last year, has an- 
nounced his resignation at the end of the current 
year. The London Scotsman, in reference to 
this announcement, says :— 


** The same energy which carried him from the occupa- 
tion of a dingy second-hand book-stall at the head of 
Leith-walk to be the head of one of the largest educa- 
tional publishing firms in the world, was brought to bear 
upon his office as chief magistrate, and the transformation 
which he has initiated in the heart of the old town will be 
an enduring monument to his enterprise and phdeatercay 
The changes he has set on foot have been planned with a 
due and even a loving veneration for those characteristic 
features of the city which won from the heart of Sir 
Walter Scott the epithet of ‘ mine own romantic town.’ ” 
The improvements are still in progress. Mr. 
Law, the coffee merchant, of Oxford-street, 
London, and of Edinburgh, is named as Mr. 


Chambers’s successor. 


Proposed New Prison for Middlesex.— 
At arecent meeting of the Middlesex magistrates 
a committee of 17 was appointed to consider in 
what way the criminal business of the county 
can be expedited. A motion had been brought 
forward, but was withdrawn, to the effect that 
the prison is insufficient for the reception and 
confinement therein of all the untried and un- 
convicted prisoners of the county, and that it is 
necessary it should be enlarged. 


French Science Congress.-——The French 
Scientific Congress (which corresponds to the 
British Association) will hold its meeting this 
year at Chartres on the 5th of September. The 
directors are anxious to have the attendance of 
English men of science. The meeting will last 
to the 14th of September. The president this 
year is M. de Caumont, of Caen, Normandy, to 
whom letters may be addressed. 


Drinking Fountain in Aberystwith.— 
A drinking-fountain was opened on Saturday 
evening, the 21st ult., by the mayor, Mr. John 
Matthews. It has long been needed in the town, 
which is well known as one of the most fre- 
quented waterifg-places on the coast of Wales. 
The stonework is by Messrs. Ellis & Owen. The 
fountain was paid for by public subscription, 


Thetford.—The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh is 
adding a new wing to his mansion at Elveden, 
near Thetford, Norfolk. The work is being ex- 
ecuted by a metropolitan firm. 





= 

Wew Wesleyan Chapel in France,—' 
foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan ~ 
Asniéres have been’ laid. The chapel ig to be 
erected in the Gothio style of architecture, and 
the — cost, including the site, is about 
1,000 


The Tower Subway.—Mr. Peter Bar 
estimates that the Tower subway will be able to 
convey fully 23 millions of passengers annually 
working twelve hours each day. He says the 
estimate of 16,0001. will not be exceeded, 


Bells, Milnrow Church.—The peal of eight 
bells, tenor 484 in. diameter, about 19 owt, 2 qr. 
note G, hung in this church, were cast by Messrs, 
Warner & Sons, for Captain Schofield, of Gregp. 
royd, near Rochdale. 


Surveyor to the Sun Fire Office.—Th 
directors have filled this appointment, left vacant 
by the death of Mr. Chas. Freeman, by the election 
of Mr. Fredk. W. Porter. 











TENDERS. 
For rebuilding the chancel of Frettenham Church, 
Norfolk. Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
Cornish (accepted) ...........000sceeee £617 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Horing Hall, Norfolk, 
Mr, R. M. Phipson, architect :— 
DRMMEMEN cic cissansssseesesesen ancpebounidas £1,949 16 6 











Cornish coos 1,839 19 4 
Wright...... «» 1,780 0 0 

For restoring and benching the nave of Fundenhall 
Church, Norfolk, Mr, R. M, Phipson, architect :— 
Grimwood (accepted)  ........sceese £898 0 0 





For rebuilding Cockley Cley Hall, Norfolk, exclusive of 
bricks and stone, and the materials of the old mansion, 








Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Widnell & Trollope :— 
Smith & Co. £11,547 0 0 
Brown 10,779 0 0 
Cornish ........0.0008 srabeossedccceeien 9,655 9 6 
Goggs (accepted) . 9,256 0 0 








For roads and footways on the Lebanon estate, West 
Hill, Wandsworth, for Mr, Nickinson. Mr, D. Haylock, 
surveyor :— 

Chapell (accepted) ..cccsscessescceees £16110 0 





For villa residence at St, John’s Common, Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex, for Miss Norton, Mr. Dallimore, archi- 


tect :— 
Brown (accepted) c.s.ccccccsseesseves £647 6 4 








For building villa residence at Kilburn, for Mr. 8, 
Jones. Mr. H. Bacon, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Wright & Dresser :— 

Gols Se BOB ivcrpecevcceysisettsoce £2 0 
Patman & Fotheringhan ......... 
Jackson & SHAW ....ccseccecssssseees 
Turner & Son 
BRIGG sercisscoscvscinsvessoesevetececbec 
Clements ose 
Sharpin 
Ebbs & 










ooooooo 
ooooooo 





For building cottage residence at Maitfield, Kent, for 
Mr, Horne, Mr. J. Tanner, architect :— 








SEOVOR AOR. ncaresccsresacspensecaen £1,375 0 0 
Greenwood & Sons .. «- 1,360 0 0 
Colls & Sons ... 1,335 0 O 
WEB, asesscscorce eee, Se 
DOFTIAE EG TOT. ccsccncecoescocncieossce 1,277 0 0 
Ebbs & SONS ........cccsccrsorrerseeees 1,265 0 0 
For erecting water-power flour-mill and dwelling-ho 
at Chicksgrove, Wilts. Mr. James Soppitt, architect :— 
PPI ars ca hecetecnonsevescacecqnesesse £1,272 0 0 
Clarke & S00.......csscccerssecessesees 1,260 0 0 
PAMMOD wenssaiccssedoveassovencasasecsahiss 1,166 0 0 





For additions, &c., to residence, for Mr. W. H. Cutler, 
at Marnhull, Dorset. Mr. James Soppitt, ree - 








Pe eee ee £ 0 
TROIOD 55 cick vcdateccbsevessbeiccecetbedsss 610 0 0 
SEE Bere 688 0 0 
Score & Dew 582 0 0 
Amended tenders :— 
BORO FE DOW secicosepsovcecnosveceecoeee . £642 0 0 
Miles ( PICEEED  ovinetscecnteyesesiessas 605 15 0 








For repairs, &c., to Ship Inn, Shaftesbury. Mr. James 
Soppitt, architect :— 
Miles .rcccccsoccece aise sneegoeasoqeenen <sccne £596 10 0 





For new rectory house and offices, at South Hykebam, 
Lincoln, for Rev. J. J. Reynolds. Mr. James Soppl 


























architect :— 
BRAG TORRE ccc cccocsnsccconssccceee £2,000 0 0 
Close & Goodburne ........ceseserees 1,610 0 0 
Blingaby .......sssssercsesesssereeserees 1,536 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor ......cccccccesesceee 1,535 0 0 
Otter & Elsey ..... soipisiessertasuase 1,470 0 0 
Hallam & Whelpton ..............5 1,405 0 0 
Hobson & Taylor (amended and 
accepted) $1,400 0 0 
For building two detached residences at Woodford, 
Essex, for Mr) H. C. Bose, Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, 
architects :— 
Pask £1,700 0 0 
Bishop ... 1,518 0 0 
Egan 1,491 0 0 
Alexander 1,466 0 0 
Coleman 1,430 0 0 
Grover (accepted) sueessesseeee 1,427 0 0 
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a 
in Fortean Gree: Mr. T. Chatfield 
supplied by Mr. Joseph 


"Lawrence & SOME .rrrccccscdevceeveves £5,490 
Ashby & SOMS ...cerssssseeseeserens 5,390 
Newman & Mann 5,355 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 5, 
Keyes & Head seeceteceeeesetcosserces 5,278 
nder 
Colls & SONS vrsrreeecseesseenecersenres 5,160 
Browne & Ro Sar eeteeteceves 


Brass . 
Flenshaw......recccrssccccrerecenccnceres 4, 
King & Sons (accepted d).. 3 


oo 











ae 
esooosoosoosco 
oeoooooeco 








airing, stripping off tiles and lead, and rein- 
ibe epee eo Duchess slates, at All Saints’ 
Church, Wandsworth. Mr. G. A. Young, er 
‘Atkinson seveseees 


Baston Brothers .....scsecsccrersereee 423 0 O 
Parsons (accepted)..........00000000.4 319 0 0 








for the erection of hydropathic buildin 
Pe mo Derbyshire, - 8. isle, architec a 
Quantities supplied :— 

Mason and Bricklayer’s Work. 

Askew £515 910 
Carpenter, Joiner, and Puinter’s Work, 
BEGNORE ccccesccdsddodenicsncscdsecscvascees 6 
Slater’s Work. 

Hopkinson ... 64 0 0 
Plasterer’s Work. . 
HopKinsOn......cecessescesersreereeeeseee 101 10 0 
Plumber, Glazier’s, §c., Work. 

Pearson ‘ oo. 22014 0 














For the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum. Messrs, 
A. & C. Harston, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Ham- 
































mick & Lambert :— 
Sheffield £34,325 0 0 
Hart 34,308 0 0 
Kilby ... 33,755 O 0 
Henshaw 33,725 0 0 
Ennor, 33,142 0 0 
Pearson 32,749 0 0 
Perry & Co.... 32,739 0 0 
Webb & Sons ....csscccorsccessvceeee 31,200 0 O 
Torner .. 30,900 0 0 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram ...... 30,746 0 0 
Nutt & Co. 30,130 0 0 
Mann 29,932 0 0 





For a new ee at Ealing Dean, for the Autotype 
Printing and Publishing Company. ” —_ a 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. D. ree Brown: 

















Mann ... 00 
Shepperd i 2,370 00 
Ashby & Son 2,367 0 0 
Wells .... 2,290 0 0 
Manley & Rogers coeccsccereecccccecee 2,007 O O 
Waters. 2,285 0 0 
Nye 2,268 0 0 








For new esplanade at Bognor. Quantities by Mr, 
Joseph Simmons :— 








Mills. £1,786 0 0 
Knight & Son Cee eeelesocsceccecccsces 1,767 00 
Coker ..... oe 1,579 0 0 
Blackmore . 1,213 0 0 








For the erection of two semi-detached villa residences 
on Wandsworth Common, for Messrs. G. & T, Dunkley. 
Mr, Frederick Sullivan, architect :— 








Richardson £2,730 0 0 
Barnett 2,400 0 0 
Smith 2,100 0 0 








For detached villa residence, Sutton, Surrey, for Mr. 
Tom Cane. Mr. T. Poss, architect. Quantities prepared 
by Messrs, Plimsaul & Bolton, (Lime, sand, cement, and 
bricks found by proprietor) :— 


























Carter & Son £1,170 0 0 
Morter nee SR 
Potter & Agra ...rcccssscessreerere 1,125 0 0 
Richardson... 1,075 0 0 
Haylott & Som .......cccccccsccssseee 1,036 0 O 
Richards 1,035 0 0 
Mann 1,029 0 0 
Williams & Son 995 0 0 
Bowman 920 0 0 
Ford. 874 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. M. R. (the whole subj. ct is in an unsettled scate legally. It ap- 
be 


Adwertisements cannot be received for the current 


week’s issue later than THREE o’clock, p.m., 
Son THURSDAY. 























| IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
\STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
‘Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description | ~ 
‘of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 


street, London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just published, pi 


HE TREATMENT of SEWAGE, 
By JOHN HART. 
A Pamphlet for Municipal Authorities, and those interested in the 
Cultivation of Tand. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
Leamington : H. WIPPELL, Victoria Library. 








Royal 18mo. cloth extra, 2s. ; free by post, 2s. 2d. 
( \ IVE BREAD, GAIN LOVE. 
By MISS M METEYARD, 
Au wien of the ‘‘ Life of Wedgwood.” 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, atueeten, Cheapside, 





In 12mo. with Diagrams and 9 separate Plates, price 5s. 


REA1ISE on LAND-SURKVEYING, in 


THEORY and PRACTICE: giving the best methods of Give 
ing and Levelling for Statistical, Estate, Colonial, and Engineering 
purposes ; together with full Explanations of the Construction, 
Adjustment and Use of Theodolites, Levels, and other instruments 
required in the field and office work of Surveying and Levelling. 
For the use of Engineers, Surveyors, or Students in Colleges and 


Schools, 
y J. A. SMITH, Civil Engineer, 
London : LONGMANS. GREEN, & Cu. Paternoster-row. 


CHOOL FITTINGS.—MESSRS. BANKS 
& CO.”8 PATENT REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICED SHEET 
of every artic’e required in a well-farnished School, sent for three 
stamps.--PARSONAGE WORKS, ALBERT-STREET, MANCHESTER, 











rienced Surveyor, on moderate terms, Accuracy and punctu 
ality guaranteed,— Address, SURVEYOR, Lambert's Library, 
Westbourne-grove, W. 


(QUANTITIES ” SUPPLIED by an expe- 





UILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


( . ILDERS, 5 thoroughly experienced in House 

Work, Deserative Furniture, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Inn, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street. Work done by the day, hour, or job. Materials 
found if required.—Address to the Secretary. 


OROUGH of MARGATE. — FLINT, 
Mayor.—APPOINTMENT of SURVEYOR and SANITARY 
INSPECTOR, snd INSPECTOR of WEIGHTS and MEASURES.—The 
Council of this is Borough require a competent person to undertake 
the offices of SURVEYOR, CLERK of WORKS, SANITARY IN. 
SPECTOR, and INSPECTOR of WEIGHTS and MEASURES. He 
will be required to peaform all the duties o these offices, including 
those specified by the Public Health Att, 1848, the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1858, an Act of the 5th & 6th William IV. cap. 63, 
relating to weights and measur. s, and the several other Acts already 
or to be hereafter incorporated therewith or amending the same 
respectively, and by the bye-'aws of the Council of the Borough ; 
and besides the plans, specifications, and estimates which by the said 





60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- | designs, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ESTATE AGENTS. 
ARTNERSH1 P.—The Advertiser is 


roads and 
onials.—Address, G. T. Gumbleton’s Port-office, Ol Clapham- 


CTIVE PARTNER WANTED, by 2 





goath Gosst of Kegland. Cantal rouared, 300 od busines, on tho 
‘A. B, 27, Leadeahall-strest, BO.” / 





OROUGH of MIDDLESBROUGH.— 


'ANTED, a SURVEYOR and ENGINEER tothe Council of 
the Boroug of Middlesbrough, in the North pf om $d of = ooneny 
of York, r to the Local Board of 6 same 
borough, a > Gupuiabeninss of the Burial-grounds for the, district of 
at ot bene borough, and rey of food Mhgivesl bgp a] 

ngs, of the Corporation. C) Be ap! 
to fill these bal wilt will be held under title ope * The 
will be required devote the whole of his 


08 P 
mtary and other ots ae oa oy by him. The 
of Board, however, 
reserve to themselves the right of forther defining and regulating 
these duties in the future should they deem | A advisable. The 
P= yee will be — oe to St ee ag . “lther pare 
expiring a —. ime, ng given by either party. 
The =~ will be 3002. annum, no extras whate 
allowed, beyond actual asbursements incurred iy catnantiy. The 
requisite office staff, & ited and remunerated by the 
Corporation, Local ‘Board of of ‘Hest , and Burial Board. Applica- 
om in the handwriting of the Candidate, stating age and present 
ion, and the exact day upon which the pi if elected, 
could enter upon the duties of the office, accompanied by testimo- 
nials, must be sealed and sent by post to the unders'gned, marked 
on the outside, ‘* Application for Borough Surveyorship,” on or 
before the Ist day of OC'OBER next. Canvassing of Members of the 
Gevperation by or on behalf of any applicant will be considered a 
disqualification for election. No Candidate will be required to 
aie in Middlesbrough, unless officially written to for that 
pur JNO, T. BELEK, Town Clerk, 
Cocpemiien Hall, Middlesbrough, September 1, 1869. 


OLLECTOR of RENTS.—WANTED, a 
respectable ae who is used to the mansgement of rs Aa 
property, and is well we with the suourbs of London, Good 
sureties will be required.— me hg 4 statin ne to last Sag? are 
salary expected, oo full ee we 4, Ash- 
church-terrace, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


NGLISH TIMBER TRADE— 

WANTED, in the above, an active LONDON AGENT, to dis- 

pose of goods manufactured in the country. References given and 

required.—Apply by letter only to F. H. G. 10, Nottingham-place, 
Marylebone, London. 


UPIL.—An Architect in London, in good 

practice, has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL, ne 

under 16. A liberal premium required,—Address, F,I, B. A. Messrs 
Waterlow & Sons, London-wall, £.C. 


W ANTED, a person, who is a good 














WRITER, GRAINER, and MARBLEB; also able to take 
charge of the account-books.—Apply to Messrs, W. H. SMITH & SON, 
Book-stall, Horsham. 





ANTED, a FIGURE DRAUGHTS- 


MAN, as ae Permanency or Partial r- ner yond at 
Alexander Gibbs’s Stained Glass Works, 38, Bedford-square 





ENTS AND G UARDIAN 8. 


ANTED, = YOUTH in a BUILDER'S 

SHOP, to eite himself generally useful, and assist in the 

Office, Would have an opportunity of gaining a thorough practical 

knowledge of the business,—Apply, Mr. ALEXANDER’S, 24, Old 
Cavendish-street, W. 





ANTED, SEVERAL GOOD STONE 
MASONS.—Apply to Mr. J. a North Walsham ; or 
at the Works, Holkham Church, Norfolk. 





ANTED, immediately, by a London Firm, 

a Man to Work a WORSSAM’S GENERAL JOINER; also 

another, to Work a Circular Saw. Must be well up and quick.— 

A’ dress, with full particulars, wages, and references, to RB. H. D, 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, bya 


thoroughly practical ee of WORKS. Peartoms years 
als and references.—Address 





on church-work.—First-class testimon: 
A. B. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





bye-laws the Surveyor is required to prepare, he will be a jired to 
prepare all such other plans, specifi and 
as the Council for the Borough may from time to time require for 
the pu oF the borough, aud generally to do, perform, and exe- 
cute all such other duties, matters, and things usually included 
amongst the duties of the several above mentioned offices as the 
Council of the Borough may from time to time require of him. He 
will also be required to reside in the borough, and have no other 
place of residence ; to devote his whole time and attention to the 
duties of the several offices, and not to engage in any other business 
or comgpntion without the special sanction of the Council. He will 
also be required during the bathing season to use his best endeavours 


TO BUILDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, a 
SITUATION as GAS an Bg hed phons FITTER. Well up 

in all kinds of range and bath work. Good references if required.— 
Addrees, B, H. 2, Alexander-terrace, Schofield-road, Upper Holioway. 


W ANTED, by a good IMITATOR of 
‘WOODS and MARBLES, a 8 ITUATION or JOB. Good reoom. 


Will grain specimens if required. Imitaticn of inlaid 








to prevent apy infraetion «f the bye-laws relating to The 
engagement will be made terminable by a three mouths’ notice from 
either party. The person whe may be elected must be prepared to 
enter upon his engagement immediately he may be required to do so 
after his election, and to give sufficient security for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. Applicants for the office are re- 
quested to forward their testimonials, accompanied by a letter in their 
own handwriting, stating their ages the names and addres‘es of two 

ties, and selary required, ssed to the Town Clerk, at the 





Dears pretty obv ous, however, that if the charge to an employ 
for the drawings (not for the production of a building), law would 
say the drawings belong to the employer).—J. 8. Whitehaven (the 
Proportions have been ‘given in our pages several times).—J. P. 8. 
{thanks).—Messrs. P.—F. W, P.—H. T. E.—J. @.—W. W. T.—J. D.— 
J. E. & Sons,—J, 8.—Messrs. W.—A. K.—G. 8. B.—J. P.—Mesars. H.— 
A, B.—F,—F. M.—E. B. & fon.—A, A.—J, L—W. & Sons.—W. 8,— 
B.8.—£. G.—C. L.—S. R.—General P.—J. B—J. M.-J. 4.—-R. T.— 
J. W.—W. F. P.—O. L.—An Architect, Manchester.—J. H. P. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
Public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Publisher camnot be responsible for Oxi- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corizs oniy should. be sent. 


6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Sc., should be 
addressed to * The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 

should be addressed to the 

“ Baitor,” and wor to the “ Publisher.” 


Town-hall, Margate, before TUESDAY, the 14th day ot SEPTEMBER 
next. Such Candidates only as shall receive an invite tion from the 
Town Council wi'l be expected to attend on the day of electi 


work neatly executed. All kinds of work, at moderate prices, com- 
mevced and finished on the shortest notice in town or country.— 
Address, W. J. K. 5, Haine-terrace, Kilburn, 


TO BUILDERS, &c, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. London systems and 
experience, but no objection to the country. Thoroughiy efficient, 
pe a good draughtsman,—Address, W. X. Y. Post-office, Reigate, 
jurrey. 








But the Town Council do not pledge themselves to appoint any of 
the Candidates, 








MARQUEES, TENTS, FLAGS, and 


ON SALE OR HIRE. 
PIGGOTT, BROTHERS, 
No. 59, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLD MOULDINGS. 


Gold Mouldings of the best quality Manufactured and kept in 


by 
GEORGE JACKSON & SONS, 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
Sections of u and List of Prices can be had on 
application. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 

Messrs. HENTON & SON beg to call particular attention to 

their first-class CART and VAN HARNESS, unequalled in strength 

and durability. Makers and Contractors to the principal firms »nd 

railway and omnibus companies in England, Est«blished 50 years. 

List of prices sent upon application, Manufactory, 268, Westminster 
Bridge-road, 











TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTO 
50,000 YARDS of GRAVEL and SAND, 
very a an Geet oe ae at One 
Se tee City. - sent a 
to EDMUND REDDIN atthe Pits, or office, 
Grove, Southwark-street, 8.1 








‘0 PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
good PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. No objection 
turn his hand to other branches, if required.— Address, statiug terms, 
to A. Z. 3, Christiana-place, Victoria-road, Peckham, 8. E. 


WANZED, , by a god DRAUGHTSMAN, 


a SITUATION, Understands colouring and seitog pa 
quantities. Good references,—Address, F, G. Post-office, Lee, 8.8. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as GENERAL 
ASSISTANT to an architect or bullies, by a builder’s son, 
age 33, accustomed to out-door superintendence, and office work. Can 
be recommended by last employer. Country preferred.—Address, F. 
BROWN, 33, Vincent-square, 8. W. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 
enced Workman in Stairs, Shop Deanth, Boxing Shutters, 
Sashes, Frames, and the general work of "ihe ax trade. Well 
up in carcassing and fixing. Aged 30.—Address, T. T. 15, Hanover- 
square, Clapham-road. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser (who has a 
small feeoms), iguanas. Is a good draughtsman, 
penman, avd can keep accounts, Salary not an ohject.— Address, 
J. H. 23, Cropley-s:reet, Hoxton. 
ITECTS AND SUVEYORS. 
WANTED, a, BE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


a thoroughly competent practical Assistant and Dra belly 











man, Town or count a nea Ha 419, Ofien of Khe Fa 
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SURVEYORS AND BU: 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a Young Man, thoroughly acquainted with office hatics, 

drawing, measuring up, ‘and estimating works, taking out quantities, 

&c. Penny references in Town.—Acdress, W. B. No. 6, Foley- 
8 





TO ARCHITECTS, 
ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT, by an 
ABEISTANT, who has had seven years’ cutiedienita: Is a 
first-rate perspective draughteman, oe is well up in Gothic design 
and detail —Address, E. K. Post-ofhce, Kennington Park. 


ANTED, by a well-educated Youth, 
17,8 SITUATION in ae Soin, Surveyor’ ’s, Eng... 
neer’s, or Contractor’s Office. f 
wing. Speaks French and ped anary 7 tae H. 2, Portland- 
place, Buuthsea. 


TO BUILDERS, cong -MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, 
a Cenviageveg ‘atior, Street Mason, Grani‘e Dresser (Wood 
Bricks, Dutch Clinkers, or Tiles’, MJ TAKE WOKK by the PIECE. 
Iebour only. Go , JAMES 
CRUTCHLEY, 7, James-piace, North-stroet, Poplar. 

















TO ARCAILE’ TS AND BUILDING SURVEYORS. 


W aia, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 

ASSISTANT, well up in design, detail, and working draw- 

and colour pers ves, and thoroughly uader-, 

12m yl ag M. C. 12, St. Jsmvo’s-row, Burnley 
Lancashire. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical, 

general FOREMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take the 
entire oles of a Job (or Shop). Well up in all the branches of the 
trace and settingout. A god church hand. No objection to town 





or S et. First-class reference.—Address, 461, uffice of “ The 
fr. 
RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BU!LDERS. 
ANTED, y the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as eanhe ASSISTANT. Is a good draughtsman, 
and well up in the usual —— hd an Office. Four years and a half 
experience. Good t ble ref 
Address, G. 8. Archer Villa, SeetdiipAentene, Bayswater, Ww. 





W ANTED, by a Young d 21, 
who bas served a regular pan Fceny M4 sIT eanee - 
CLERK in an architect’s, surveyo1’s, or builder’s office. Is a good 


plain dravght-man, and can measure up plain work. For references, 
spply to Mr. MENZIES, Deputy-Surveyor, or Mr, MORRIS, Clerk of 
Works, Windsor Great Park, Becks, with whom he has hitherto 
been.—Address, G. H. PERKINS, Windsor Great Park. 


ITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, immediately, a MANAGING 


ASSISTAN r. a ermpetent to undertake the 

repare desigus, working and detail 
af to be a caseful land surveyor +" 
ces, to 





mapagement of an 

drawiugs and aaa sed f an 
draughtsman.—Apply, stating experience, terms, and re 
G. &. B. Post-office, Liandudno, 





TO ARCHITEvTS. " 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser (aged 23), 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. Has had considerable ex- 
per‘ence in Gothic architecture, and is well up in competition, per- 
poet, and detail drawings.—Addres, 341, Office of ‘*The 
uilder.” 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
energetic Man, an ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN. Well up in setting out — ” every aon ean making 





l 00 — "The e. Advertiser seeks an 
Fe omens ROMGEMAR une tered ci 


ant, French and at mye scholar, and is practically orien with 
the Building trade, esti , drawing, &c. In the meantime 
would invest 1,000. on ity. References as to ability ang 


respectability Will be 


ven.— Address, M. Y. 155, Gloucester.; . 
Regent’s Park, N.W. é ond, 





—— ey 


ITHS AND BUILDERS. 


TUATION. WANTED by a Young Man, 
ae HITESMITH, GASFITTER, and HOT-WATER, &” 
RH. 4, Chapel-rosd, Gtamtord-hill, N. 


ST ourme, or aa WANTED as MANAGER, 
CLERK, or SALESMAN. Thoroughly conversant with the 
and English Timber trade and saw-mills, Good 

Teet, 





routine of Fi 
refereuces, wig ty w. J. Mr. 
Stretford-road, Manchester. 


‘0. CONTRACTOR ', ARCHITECTS, AND SURV EYORS 


(ENERAT FOREMAN or CLERK of 


WORKS.—A person of cons derable meetin) with —— 
works requires a SITUATION. 
eae x. Z. 3, Bicahelnsend, Hornsey-road, 

ndon 


J. Ashworth’s, Trafford-s: 











working drawings, keeping 
Carpenter by trade. Good Sonemmea “ngee 31.—Address, W. A. 29, 
Holiington-street, Avenue-road, Camberwell. 


W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER nt JOINER, used to all kinds of Shop ani Office 
Fittings : and geveral alterations, Has a good kno ledge of plans, 
o —Addrers, D. 8. W. 75, Westminster 
Bridge-road. 











TO ESTATE OWNERS AND AGENTS. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as ESTATE 
CARPENTER and JOINER, by a serpestable steady Man 

Aged 36 Would make himws)f useful, Good references.— Address® 
CARP&NTER, Ciara Cottage, Harvey-road, Leytonstone, Essex 


ANTED, a SITUATION as BUILDERS’ 


CLERK. ‘A a@ good book-keeper. Well up in prime costs, 
measuring up work, &c, Gv vod draughtsman, aud has a thorough 
pract cal knowledge of the trade. Satisfactory references, and 
= ity if requ.rel.—address, A. B. 27, Milton road, ttuke New- 
ugton. 








TO MASTER WHEELWRIGHT:, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 22, 

a SITUATION as y, IMPROVER wn the above traue Wages 
not of to much consequence as improvement.—Address, W. K. 47, 
Jamer-street, Oxford-strest, W. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

PLUMBER, constant EMPLOYMENT, ora Jub. Is williog 

to fill up bis time io p'umbiug and glaz ng, if requiced. re- 
fereuces.—Address, W. W. 49, Queen-street, Edgware-road. 








TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
practical GENERAL FOREMAN. Car euter and Joiner by 
trade. Aged 33. Towu or country. Goed references frum Lundon 
builders,—adoress, W. W. 2, Elden-cottazes, Suttsu, Sucrey. 


\ \ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 

\GAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take entire 
charge of a job, Carpenter and joiner by trade. Has just fivishe a 
large jxb. Unexceptionable references from past or present employers. 
Aduress, A. J, W. 15, Upper Cuiftun-street, Finsbury, E.C. 








ANTED, by. a n ASSISTANT, of 

London oa Tn! a RE-ENGAGEMENT, wee his know- 
ledge of constructive drawing wvuld b; turned to account. He is 
practically conversant with perspective, | and is s fully a t» prepare 








TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, by athoroughly practical Man (Car- 
— - Joiue:). Good references.—Address, 144, High-street, 
rough, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHER2, 


ANTED, by a respectable and steady 

Man, aSITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. 
Can do graivipg if required. Good references. Tows or couutry.— 
Address, A. Z 19, Waymount-street, New Kent-road. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK cf WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, oe a 
thoroughly practical ,Man, a Carpenter and Jo ner by trade. ‘od 
references from Arch and Builders, aud from last employer.— 
Address, C. F. No. 9, Harwood-terrace, King’s-road, Fuiham. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 

PENTER ona JOINER. Has a good heowhetge of plans, 
- eee and accounts; used to jobbing genera!ly.—Addross, 
W. H. 10, Little Windmill- -street, Haymarket, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATO 


ANTED, bya DECORATIVE ARTIST, 


DESIGNER, "and MOSAICIST, an ENGAGEMENT as FORE- 
or otherwise, th roughly versed in every style of orna- 














MAN, 
ment. Folios and specimens shown.—Apply by lstter t» A. Z. 3, 








specifications of works. Good t ddress, No. ll ” « 
Horney-dtneet, Grocnwich, 0.8. » | Canterbury-terrace, Kiny’s-road, Bali’s-pond N. 
W ANTED, by an energetic Young Man, 
who has ru used toa good jobbing busiuvess, a s gh son red 
AN TED, pM = RE ENGAGEMENT, as one and JOINER. . Wages act 80 ‘much en : objec 
colourist, and can from rough sketches prepsre both geome'ricat | top. aaa —— Seegane ieee, © BASHAM, 6 ~ Lilling: 


aud perspective drawings for competition, &. Good referen.es, 
Salary moderate.—Addrces, W. L. 21, Great Russell-street, W.U. 


ANTED, an immediate RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT by on efficient GENERAL ASSISTANT. We'l up in 
Gothic and It lian, design, coteil, perspective, soveting, &c, Highly 
Address, TEMPUS, st. Thomas’s, 

Fu'bam, 8. W. 











CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CLERK, Ti MEKEEPER, or any of trust. 
Address, A. B. 3, Derby-street, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


TO IRONMONGERS, BUILDERS, &c, 


W ANTED, by a eee steady Man, a 

SITUATION y, GAS8F' ig and bt cep He my "ae, 
Understands hot-water work, » &c. Country not objected to, 
Address, W. H. 5, Diaevuteh-sam | Hatfield-street, S:amford-street. 








BUILDERS, GENTLEMEN, &c. 


AN TED, by a Carpenter and Joiner, 

aged 25, a ehwvariox in a Builder’s Shop, Warehouse, or 

on an Estate. Wages not so much an object as a constancy. Guvod 
references.—Address, W. C, 225, Hill-s reet, Walworth. 


TO BUILDERS ANJ) CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK. Aeoustomed to —_. builders’ book, and the 

neral routine of the Office, First cla-s 
UILDER, Post-ottice, a William-street, B.C, 


AN TED, b 2" ey or CLERK of 

RK8, fy wv GAGEMENT. Town or country (the 

latter refered . a ary ae encore end well up in G -thic and 

church work. t-class testimonials, Aged 38. Sa.ary moderate, 
Address, W. F. 38 Newman-astreet, Oxford-street, W. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
HARF or YARD FOREMAN, by a 
Young Man, aged 30, who has a thorough heowtedes ofevery 
description of building material, or as Time and Storekeeper on a Jub 
or otherwise, a or country,—Address, A. Z.careof Mr, Faldw.n, 


14, North-street, N. W. 
W ANTED, by an experienced FOREMAN 
of BRICKLAYERS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or 
CLERK of WUKKs, or to take Ch of a Jub. Gord reference,— 
Adoress, W. H. P. Post-office, Great Yarmouth. 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGLMENT, as 

- GENERAL FOREMAN, to take entire charge of ajo Town 

untry. Or shop and yard, ferences to last firm.—Address, 
BUILDER'S FORKMAN, Post-offi.e, City-road, &.C. 


W ANIED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


clas GRAINER and MARBLER. Piscwests or otherwise. 
Address, A, J. 37, Great College-stre et, Vakley square, N.W, 

















BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 











TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, aS{TUATION, as GENERAL 
or SHOP FOREMAN, who is also a first. class staircase hand, 
and will d aby y of stairs ond tails, Town or 
country. Good refereace, — Address, A. X. 
Sisters-r01d, Hulloway, N. 





. Pcst-offive, Seven 





UILDERS CLERK.—WANTED, by a a 

Young Man, a SITUATION as above. Can make plain draw. 

ings, trace, measure up, &c, and is a good book-keeper, First-class 

ref-rences,—Address, F, SANDY, 8, Benjamin-street, Red Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell. 





————, 


‘O BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


LONDON PRACTICAL FOREMAN 

wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take entire charge of 
building works in town or couutry. Carpenter and Joiner. Good 
refe.encss. Age 39, Well up in estate work.—Address, J. B, 13, 


Giloucescer- terrace, Beckenham, Keut. 
TO ARCHITECTS. : 
A GOOD GOTHIC and PERSPECTIVE 
DRAUGHTSMAN requires a SITUATIUN as ASSISTANT, 
Can design, prepsre working drawings, detail-, &c. and is well up in 
the general routine of an office. ..Aged 27. Good references, = 
Address, A B. 22, Penton-strect, Pentonviile, N. 


A CLERK of WORKS, who has just com- 

pleted two o dome ks one a “church and the other an I. sti. 
tu'e), is open to a RE-KNG Thoroughly experienced, 
Well acquainted with Gothic ont at ph of buildivg and sur. 
veying. First class references. Aged 40.—Address, L. X. P. No. 20}, 
Bishopsgate Without. 


BRICKLAYERS’ FOREMAN wants a 

RK-ENGAGEMENT, or the Labour of Piecework. Is well up 
in cutting, pointing, and setting out. Good references, Agel 35, 
Town er country.—Address, 8. 10, Orchard-torracz, Ne wland-street, 
High-street, Kensington. 


TO CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS, &c. 3 
BUILDER'S CLERK, possessing experi- 
ence and ability, wishes to obtain a permanent ENGAGE- 

MENT. Is an excellent correspondent and rapid arithmetician ; aad 
well up in all the usual duties. First-class testimonials aud refer- 
enc; t» present employer. Aged 30. Married. Salary moderate.~ 
Address, A B. 2, Mouat Pleasant, Egham, Staines. 


N experienced PLUMBER is in WANT 
of a SITUATION, Can do paiutivg, glazing, &c.—Address, 
PLU MBER, 32, Raphael street, Knightsbridge. 
TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
A YOUNG MAN, aged 20, wishes to 
ENGAGE himself for Two YEARS as IMPROVER. Has 
been used to bench work ani likewise fixing.—Address, U. B No. 13, 
Sutterton-street, Caledonian-road, N. 























TO BUILDERS, 
RESPECTABLE MAN, a competent 


PLU MBER, wishes to meet with a JOB, as FOREMAN or 
otherwise, Can be well recommend<d from a Loudoa firm, 
Address, W. W. No. 10, Al’red-road, Harrow-:oad, Paddiagton, W. 


QUANTILY SURVEYORS, &c, 
A YOUNG MAN, who can bring dimen- 
sions bya bill. with quurety, rapidity, and without any 
assistance, and who possesres a th rough knowledges of builders’ ac- 
counts, is desirous of an EVENING ENGAGEMENT. Terms 1s. 6d, 
per bour. Would take a three months’ or permanent situation in 
the —a on maodeette terms.—Address, 8, Po.t-otfice, Chaucery- 








Vy Ante, by a PLUMBER, PAINTER, 


and GLAZIER, in the cvuutry, a stiehy active mir 
(marr'ed preferred), as ASSISTANT or WORKING FOREMAN, 
Must be energeti:, anu well up in all the branches, and eae of 
taking charge of men. References required.—Address, 8. J. Post- 
office, Wendover, Tring. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 


a SITUATION or JOB, in town or country, or will fill = 
time with gas, zinc, and iron pipe work, fora permanency. A good 
jobbing thop not objected to. Aged 33 years.—Address PLUMBER, 
care of Mr. Weekly, 4, Harford-place, Drury-lane, W.C. 








O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 

A Gentleman, with some capital. and who has studied the 

profession for some years, wishes tv NEGOLIATE for a JUNIOR 

PARTN&RSHIP.— Address, TUSCAN, Smith’s Library, Codringtun- 
terrace, Elgin-road, Kensingtou-yark, w. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c, 


al A] 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE— 
DESIGNS, WORKING DRAWINGS, 8PEUIFICATIONS, -~ 
QUANTITI&S PREPARKD, lavd and Town Surveys Made, b: 
H. and P. at owu Offices, 23, Royal Exchange, EU. “Aruistie 
T.nting and Colouring. 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


HE Advertiser is desirous of a RE-EN- 


BUILDERS, DECORA’ 


lane, 
FIRST-CLASS, GRAINER, “WRITER, 


A ‘and DEOURATOR is in WANT of a CONSEANCY, Town 
p:eferred.—Address, A. B. $1, Princes-street, Edgware-road. 


A YOUNG MAN | requivee a SITUATION 





as TIMEKEU¢PER or STOREKEEPER. Seven years’ 
charecter.— Address, X. X. Post-office, Alton, 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
A we QUICK DRAUGHTSMAN and 
superior GENERAL ASSISTANT is at liberty. Gool de- 
siguer, perspective draughtsman, and fair colourist, and thoroughly 
acquainted with every necessary duty. Terms moderate. Town of 
country.— ARCHITECT, Post-offic-, Pa: liament-street, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


BUILDER’S CLERK, aged 26, good 

corresponce.t and accountant, ond thoroughly experieuce! 
in the trade, wauts EMPLOYMENT. Five years in last sicuat.oa, 
Town or country.— Address, G. 8. 42, Les'e street, Chelsea, 8.W. 











YOUNG MAN, raed ‘32, of good expe 

rience, is in want of 2 SITUATION ax FOREMAN, ot to 
Manage a Busiuess. Is a thoroughly practical Piumber, Painter, 
Glazier, Writer, and Grainer ; aud used to the Charge of Men, &.— 
Address, 437, Office of ‘* The Builder.” 





GAGEMENT in +n Archbitec.’s Office. He can make fiuished 
and detail drawings, draw perspective, and is accustomed to the 
xeneral routine of a London office,—Audress, ALPtiA, Post-vffice, 
25, Oxfurd-street, W. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
[HE Advertiser, who is competent to per- 


form general du‘ies in connexion with the above, and has had 
con-iderable experience ia the superintendence of sanitary wu ks, 
will chortly require a SITUATION.—Address, O. r. care of Mr. Mac- 
Cleiaud, 23, Upper Brunswick-street, 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, & 


f | \HE Advertiser, who is a thoroughly effi- 

cient ASSISTANT, and accustomed to the m meat of a 
provincial office, is open for an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING 
CLERK, or otherwise, in Town or country.—Addie:s, VALKUViU8, 
6. Friar’s-walk, Exeter. 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c 
THE aeclioae @ respectable Young Man, 


is open toa RE ENGAGEMENT as au ASSISFANT pe Somers 
MAN. Nine — experience, Neat and quick at work. Wiiling 
to be useful. Good references.— Address, A, B, care of Mc, Furgau, 














2, Canterbu y-place, Lambeth-road, &.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
A GOOD DESIGNER and DRAUGHTS- 
competent to prepary finished, 


MAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENS, in or near London. Is 
Has had considera !e expsrience 


sg meena or workiog drawings 

QO quantities, abstracting, billi 
&c. First-rate recomm ndations as to ability, &c.—address, A. 
care of Mrs, Strachan, 17, Thavies Inu, Hoiborn, E. : 


N Architect and Surveyor’s ASSISTANT 
requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. — Address, COMPASS, 
St. Mark’s-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 


YOUNG MAN (active and strong) wishes 

to meet with a SITUATION for IMPROVEMENT in ~ 
CAKPENTRY, Paperhanging, and Painting business. Has had Wed. 
experience in the same. Wili make himseif useful.—Aadress, W. 
15, Hauover-square, Kennington. 


A 


cu.tu g. 
Yarmvuth, 

















TO BUILDERS AND MASONS. 


GOOD MASUN and FIXER is in 


want of EMPLOYMEST. Can carry out a jub, and do letter 
Address, W. MiLL3, 


Pust-offi 4, 











